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KANT’S CRITIC OF PURE REASON, CRITICISED 
AND EXPLAINED BY HIMSELF. 


[TRANSLATED FROM KANT’S APPENDIX TO HIS PROLEGOMENA.} 
BY A. E. KROEGER. 


Since all the methods heretofore pursued to constitute 
Metaphysics a real science have proved fruitless, and since it 
is most likely that such endeavors will never be realized 
unless a preliminary Criticism of Pure Reason! be established, 
it seems to be not an unfair request that the attempt to estab- 


1 “Science of Knowledge.” [The translator desires to remark that the term 
Critik der reinen Vernunft is literally translated Criticism of Pure Reason, and 
that the words ‘“‘ Pure Reason ” signify, in Kant’s terminology, the purely intellec- 
tual faculty of the human mind, to the exclusion of the moral faculty, which 
Kant treats in his Critic of Practical Reason, and also of the faculty of judgment, 
which he treats in his Critic of that name. Those three critics go together, and 
constitute one great work, a fact that should not be lost sight of. The following 
article, wherein Kant, in vigorous and unmistakable language, declares the real 
drift of his Critic of Pure Reason, concerning which there has been — foolishly, as 
the translator believes—so much misunderstanding, appeared as an appendix to 
his Prolegomena, which is, as Kant himself expresses it, a sort of text-book of, or 
guide to, his Critic of Pure Reason. In short, the Prolegomena are the Critic of 
Pure Reason itself, in a very condensed form (reduced to about one-eighth in bulk, 
I should say), and arrayed in the analytical — not, like the Critic, in the synthet- 
ical— method. Students of Kant cannot take hold of a better work as a general 
introduction to his system. — A. E. K.] 
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lish such a Criticism be carefully and thoroughly examined ; 
unless, indeed, students choose rather to give up all claim to 
Metaphysics, in which case no objection can be made, pro- 
vided those students remain true to their purpose. 

If we take the course of things as it is in reality, and not 
as it ought to be, we find that there are two kinds of judg- 
ments: one which precedes an investigation— which would 
occur in our case if the reader should pronounce a judgment 
on my Criticism of Pure Reason from the standpoint of his 
Metaphysics, the very possibility whereof my Criticism under- 
takes to question — and another kind, which follows an inves- 
tigation — as, where the reader is able to put aside for awhile 
the consequences that result from my critical investigations, 
and that may run very hard against his adopted Metaphysics. 
If the doctrines of ordinary Metaphysics were acknowledgedly 
certain, as those of geometry, the former kind of judgment 
would be valid; for, if the results of certain principles are in 
conflict with established truths, those principles are false, and 
to be rejected without further investigation. But if this is not 
so ; if in Metaphysics there is not a hoard of indisputably certain 
synthetical propositions ; and if it should turn out to be that 
a number of its propositions, seemingly as valid as the best of 
them, are yet at variance with each other as to their results ; 
and that the science of Metaphysics, indeed, does not show us 
at all a sure criterion of the truth of really metaphysical (syn- 
thetical) propositions —then the former mode of passing 
judgment is not allowable, and an investigation of the prin- 
ciples of my Criticism must precede any attempt to judge of 
its worth or worthlessness. 


Specimen of a Judgment on my Critic of Pure Reason Pre- 
ceding an Investigation. 


Such a judgment may be found in a review published in the 
Goettingischen Gelehrten Anzeiger, third supplement, of date 
January 19, 1782, page 40: — 

‘*¢ When an author, who is well acquainted with the subject 
of his work, and has generally been anxious to put down the 
result of his own thoughts in its elaboration, falls into the 
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hands of a reviewer who, on his part, is sharp-sighted enough 
to spy out the points on which the worth or worthlessness of 
the work is chiefly dependent ; who does not cling to phrases, 
but goes to the root of things, and not merely examines the 
principles from which the author started, it may very well 
happen that the author should be displeased at the severity of 
the judgment. The public, however, remains indifferent, 
since it gains thereby, and the author ought to be content that 
he obtains an opportunity to correct or explain his work, thus 
timely reviewed by a competent judge, and in this way, if he 
believes himself to be in the right, to remove in time the bone 
of contention, which afterwards might be in the way of the 
success of his work.”’ 

I am in another predicament with regard to my reviewer. 
He appears not to have comprehended at all what I wished to 
arrive at in the investigation which I — luckily or unluckily — 
undertook ; and, be it ascribable to impatience in having to 
think through so voluminous a work, or to ill-humor at the 
threat of reform in a science which he imagined to be fixed on 
a permanent basis long ago, or, which I very reluctantly 
assume, to a really narrow-minded faculty of going beyond 
the ordinary School-Metaphysics —in short, he wades floun- 
deringly through a long series of propositions, in reading 
which one cannot think any thing at all, unless their premises 
are known. Here and there he scatters his censure, of which, 
again, the reader perceives no ground or reason any more 
than he understands their meaning, except that it is directed 
against my work. Hence his review is of no advantage to 
the public, and cannot do me any harm in the judgment of 
competent critics ; and I would have passed the review alto- 
gether in silence, if it did not give me occasion for some ex- 
planations that may protect the reader of these Prolegomena 
against misinterpretation. 

My reviewer, in order that he may be able to place himself 
on a standpoint from which he can place my whole work be- 
fore the eyes of the public in the manner most unfavorable to 
myself, and at the same time escape any special investigation 
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thereof, begins his review, as he ends it, by saying: ‘* This 
work is a system of transcendent [or, as he translates it, 
higher! ] Idealism.”’ 

At reading these lines I saw at once to what sort of a review 
they would lead; just about as if a person who had never 
heard or seen anything of geometry were to alight upon a 
copy of Euclid, and were asked to give his judgment upon it. 
After turning over some leaves and examining the figures, he 
would probably say: ‘* This book is a systematic school of 
drawing. The author makes use of a particular mode of 
speech, in order to give mysterious, incomprehensible rules, 
that, after all, can accomplish no more than any person can 
achieve by means of good natural eyesight, etc.”’ 

Let us see, however, what sort of an idealism that is which 
runs through my whole work, although it by no means con- 
stitutes the soul thereof. 

The proposition of all genuine Idealists, from the Eleatic 
school down to that of Bishop Berkeley, is contained in this 
formula: ‘* All cognition through our senses and experience 
is nothing but pure appearance, and the ideas of pure under- 
standing and reason alone contain truth.”’ 

But the proposition which governs and determines my 
Idealism all through is, on the contrary, as follows: ‘All 
1 On no account higher. High steeples, and their similars, metaphyically- 
high men, are not forme. My place is in the fruitful Baruos of experience, and 
the word transcendental,* the significance whereof I have so often explained, seems 
not even to have been looked at by my reviewer. Something transcendental does 
not signify anything which transcends all experience, but which, although it — 
a priort — precedes it, has yet no other mission than to make empirical cognition 
possible. Whenever those conceptions go beyond experience, their use is called 
transcendent, and must be distinguished for their immanent use —that is to say, 
their use limited to experience. 

* [Kant here again alludes to the vital distinction between transcendental and 
transcendent, a distinction to which I also have had occasion to refer on various 
occasions. I take this opportunity to state once more that “‘transcendentalism,”’ 
as the word is used by Kant, is so much distinct from transcendentism, that 
the transcendental philosophy of Kant expressly negates the possibility of tran- 
scendent reasoning, and would throw all such argumentations or mystic utterances 


as constitute what is generally known in this country as Transcendentalism into 
the rubbish chamber of illegitimate synthetical a priori propositions. —A. E. K.] 
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cognition of things resulting from pure understanding or 
pure reason is nothing but mere appearance, and only experi- 
ence gives truth.”’ 

Now, this is the very reverse of that ‘* genuine’’ Idealism. 
How, then, did it happen that I made use of the expression 
Idealism for an utterly opposite purpose, and that the reviewer 
never perceived the distinction ? 

The solution of this difficulty rests upon a matter that 
might easily have been gathered, if he had been so disposed, 
from the context of the work itself. Space and Time, together 
with all that they contain, are not the Things or their Quali- 
ties in themselves, but belong merely to the appearance 
thereof; and up to this point I entirely agree with the com- 
mon Idealist. But they, and amongst them, specially, Berk- 
eley, consider Space as a merely empirical representation, 
which is made known to us altogether like the appearances 
within it, and only by means of experience or perception. I, 
on the contrary, show that Space —and Time also—though 
Berkeley paid no attention to the Time fact — can be cognized 
by us, with all their a priori determinations, because Space and 
Time are inherent in us in advance of all perception or expe- 
rience, as pure forms of sensuousness, and hence make possi- 
ble all contemplation thereof, and hence also all phenomena. 
From this it results, that since truth rests upon universal and 
necessary laws as criterions, experience can have no criterions 
of truth in Berkeley’s system, since his system furnishes no @ 
priori basis for the phenomena thereof ; from which it follows, 
again, of course, that experience is nothing but a mere phe- 
nomenon (appearance). But with me, Space and Time (and 
the pure conceptions of the understanding therewith con- 
nected ) prescribe the law a prior? to all possible experience, 
and thus furnish at the same time a sure criterion whereby to 
distinguish truth from appearance in experience.’ 


1 Genuine Idealism always has its fantastic purpose, and, indeed, can have no 
other; but my Idealism has no other purpose than to comprehend the possibility 
of our @ priori cognition of objects of experience —a problem which has never as 
yet been solved, if, indeed, it has ever been proposed. Now, this my Idealism 
utterly overthrows ‘the whole of that fantastic Idealism which always draws con- 
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My so-called, properly named critical-Idealism is, therefore, 
of a very peculiar kind — namely, in this way: that it over- 
throws the common Idealism, and that it first gives objective 
reality to alld priori cognition —even that of Geometry — 
which the most zealous of realists would not have been able to 
maintain without this my proof of the ideality of Space and 
Time. In such a state of affairs I was anxious, in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding, to attach another appellation than 
that of Idealism to my system, but it did not seem practicable 
to change the name altogether. Hence I beg that I may be 
permitted to call it in future, as I have done heretofore, formal, 
or, better still, critical Idealism, in order to distinguish it from 
the dogmatical Idealism of Berkeley and the skeptical Ideal- 
ism of Descartes. * * * 

There is still much in the way to explain why a scholarly 
periodical, let its contributors have been selected with ever so 
much care and precaution, cannot keep up its otherwise well- 
deserved standing on the field of Metaphysics. Other sciences 
and branches of knowledge have a standard. The science of 
Mathematics has that standard within itself; History and The- 
ology have their standard in profane and sacred writings ; 
Physics and Medicine in Mathematics and Experience ; Law 
in Statutes; and even matters of Taste (Atsthetics) have a 
standard in the models of the ancients. But to find a stand- 
ard for the measurement of what we call Metaphysics is still 
a matter of the future. I have attempted, however, to deter- 
mine it, as well as its application. 

But, what is to be done in the meanwhile, and until such a 
standard is adopted, in order to make possible judgments on 
this kind of writings — books on Metaphysics? If they are 
of a dogmatic kind, every critic may do as he pleases. No 
one will remain master for a long time, since some other one 
will arise to block his game. But if they are of a critical 


clusions — as can be seen even from Plato—from our @ priori cognition (even 
those of geometry) to another— namely, intellectual— contemplation than that 
of our senses; and simply because not one of those Idealists has ever as much as 
dreamed that the senses also could contemplate @ priori. 
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kind—and not merely in regard to other writings, but in 
regard to reason itself, in which case the standard of judgment 
cannot be already assumed as generally admitted, but must 
first be discovered —we may very well beg that objections 
and blame be set aside; and still there must be at least a desire 
for harmony at the basis, since the need of a common under- 
standing is mutual, and the lack of required insight causes a 
judicially decisive tone to appear improper. 

But, in order to connect this, my defence, at the same time 
with the interest of the philosophical commonwealth, I hereby 
make a proposition which is decisive as to the manner in which 
all metaphysical investigations must be directed to their com- 
mon object. This is nothing else than what mathematicians 
have done in other cases, to decide the advantage of their res- 
pective methods in a contest ; that is to say, a challenge to my 
reviewer to prove by @ prior? reasoning, in his own way, any 
single one truly metaphysical — namely, synthetical — propo- 
sition, cognized @ priori through conceptions; nay, were it 
but the most indispensable — as, for instance, the principle of 
the permanency of substance, or of the necessary determina- 
tion of the events of the world through their cause. If he 
eannot furnish this proof—and silence is consent —he must 
admit that (Metaphysics being altogether impossible without 
an apodictical certainty of propositions of this kind) the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of Metaphysics must first be decided in 
a Criticism of Pure Reason. He is, therefore, bound either 
to confess that the principles of my criticism are right, or 
to prove their invalidity. But since I see in advance that, 
however recklessly he may heretofore have relied upon the 
certainty of his propositions, he cannot now, where a strict 
proof is required, find a single proposition within the whole 
realm of Metaphysics which he can boldly advance, I am ready 
to grant him the most advantageous condition that can be 
granted in a contest, namely, to relieve him of the onus pro- 
bandi, and take it upon my own shoulders. 

First, He will find in these Prolegomena and in my Criti- 
cism of Pure Reason (Theses and Antitheses of the four 
Antinomies) eight propositions, each two of which contradict 
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each other, and yet each whereof belongs necessarily to the 
science of Metaphysics, which science must either accept or 
refute them — although there is not one of them which some 
philosopher or another has not accepted in his turn. Now, my 
reviewer is at liberty to choose, at his pleasure, any one of 
these eight propositions, and to accept it without proof — 
(which I shall grant him), but only one, since a waste of time 
will be as obnoxious to him as to me —and then to attack my 
proof of the very opposite proposition. If, then, I shall nev- 
ertheless be able to save my proof, and thus be able to show 
to him that, in accordance with principles which every dog- 
matic science of Metaphysics must recognize, the very oppo- 
site of the proposition chosen by him can be proved quite as 
clearly as his own, the conclusion is that there is in the 
science of Metaphysics an original sin, which cannot be ex- 
plained, and much less solved, unless we ascend to its birth- 
place, pure reason itself; and hence it will be necessary either 
to accept my Critic of Pure Reason or to substitute a better 
one; in which latter case, however, mine will at least have to 
be studied, which is all that I demand at present. If I, how- 
ever, can not save my proof, then a synthetical proposition a 
priori is established by dogmatical principles on the part of my 
opponent ; my accusations against the science of Metaphysics 
have, therefore, been wrong, and I am ready to acknowledge 
his censure of my Critic of Pure Reason to have been legiti- 
mate (though that is by no means a consequence ). 


Proposition to arrive at a Judgment on the Critic of Pure 
Reason, following an Investigation. 


I am under obligations to the public for the silence with 
which it has honored my work for a considerable time, since 
this evinces at least a postponement of judgment, and hence 
some presumption that in a work which abandons all old tracks, 
and strikes out an entirely new one, not at first easily to be fol- 
lowed, there may, after all, be contained some thing by means 
of which an important, but now died-out branch of human 
knowledge*may receive new life and fruitfulness. It thus 
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evinces carefulness not to break off and destroy the tender 
graft by an over-hasty judgment. A specimen of such a re- 
view, delayed on account of the above reason, has just now 
reached me. 

And now — since an extensive building cannot possibly be 
judged by a casual glance, in its entirety —I propose that my 
work should be examined piece by piece, from its basis up- 
ward, and that in so doing use be made of the Prolegomena, 
as a general text-book, as it were, with which to compare the 
work itself, as occasion may arise. If this suggestion were 
nothing more than my imagination of an importance which 
vanity usually attaches to our own productions, it would be 
immodest, and deserve to be indignantly rejected. But, in the 
matter of speculative philosophy, things are now at a point 
where they threaten to become extinguished altogether, al- 
though human reason clings to them with a never-to-be-ex- 
tinguished inclination, and endeavors to change itself into 
indifference now only because it is being incessantly deceived. 

In our age of thought, it is not to be presumed that men of 
merit will not improve every occasion to contribute toward 
the common interest of the constantly growing self-enlighten- 
ment of reason, if there is any hope visible that the desired 
object may be attained. Mathematics, Natural Sciences, 
Laws, Arts, even Morals, etc., do not completely absorb the 
soul; there always remains a space in it, left for the occu- 
pancy of pure and speculative reason; and the emptiness of 
this place forces us to seek, apparently, occupation and enter- 
tainment, but, in point of fact, only mental dissipation, in 
caricatures, play-work, or phantasms, so that we may deafen 
the annoying call of reason, which, by its very nature, de- 
mands some thing that may satisfy itself on its own account, 
and not cause it to work merely on behalf of other purposes, 
or in the interest of other inclinations. Hence it seems to me 
that a work which busies itself solely with this sphere of in- 
itself-existing reason,’ must, on that very account — namely, 
because in it all other cognitions, nay, even all other pur- 


1 [A Science of Knowledge, in Fichte’s terminology. — A. E. K.] 
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poses — unite into a whole — have a great charm for every one 
who ever has attempted thus to enlarge his conceptions — a 
greater charm, indeed, I think, than any other theoretical 
knowledge holds out, since no one would likely exchange the 
former for the latter. 

I propose these Prolegomena rather than the Critic of Pure 
Reason itself, as such a text-book, for the following reason : 
Although I am still quite satisfied with the latter work, so far 
as its contents, arrangement, method, and the care bestowed 
on each proposition are concerned — for each proposition had 
to be carefully examined and tested ; and it took me years to 
satisfy myself fully, not of the whole work, but sometimes 
even of a single one of its propositions, in regard to its 
sources —I am not fully satisfied with my expositions of some 
of the chapters of its Elementary Part —as, for instance, the 
Deduction of the Conceptions of the Understanding, or the 
chapter on the Paralogisms of Pure Reason, a certain ampli- 
tude therein obscuring clearness. In their place, therefore, 
the chapters of the Prolegomena that relate to the same sub- 
ject may,be used as a basis of investigation. 

It is said of the Germans, in their praise, that, in matters 
wherein pertinacity and diligence are required, they are able 
to excel all other nations. If this impression is correct, there 
is here an opportunity to confirm it by completing a work, 
concerning the happy termination of which there can scarcely 
be a doubt, and in which all thinking men have an equal inter- 
est, though it has never yet been achieved. This is especially 
the case here, since the science which it concerns is of so 
peculiar a character that it can be established at once in all 
its completeness, and in such a permanent condition that it 
cannot thereafter be advanced in the least, or amplified by 
later discoveries,! (I do not count in any ornamentation that 
might be appended in the way of increased clearness or prac- 
tical usefulness )— an advantage which no other science pos- 


' [This same statement has been even more emphatically put forward by Fichte, 
and seems to have been made then, as it is now made, one of the main objections 
to the general recognition of a universal Science of Knowledge. — A. E. K.] 
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sesses, or can possess, since no other science relates to so 
isolated a faculty of cognition, one so independent of and 
unmixed with any other faculty. At the same time, it appears 
to me that this suggestion of mine does not hit upon an 
unfavorable period, since people in Germany seem nowadays 
not to know wherewith to employ themselves, unless it be the 
so-called useful sciences — provided it does not seem to be 
mere play, but also business, whereby a permanent object may 
be attained. 

I must leave it to others to devise the means by which the 
efforts of scholars can be united for such a purpose. It is 
not, however, my intention to request any one to merely fol- 
low my propositions, or merely flatter me with a hope of their 
success. Qn the other hand, there may be attacks, repeti- 
tions, limitations, or perhaps confirmations, corrections, or 
extensions thereof. All I want is, that the matter be inves- 
tigated from its very basis, and then it can no longer fail that 
a system — though it be not mine — be thus established which 
will be an inheritance to our posterity for which it must be 
grateful. 

It would be useless to show here what might be expected 
of a science of Metayhysics, if scholars were first agreed as to 
the correctness of the fundamental principles of the Critic of 
Pure Reason, and how that science would by no means appear 
so poor, and be reduced to so small a figure as men think — 
though deprived of its false feathers —but rather shine forth 
in another respect, respectably and grandly. But all other 
practical uses which such a reform would bring about are too 
evident to need pointing out. 

The general science of Metaphysics was useful at least in 
this: that it looked up the elementary conceptions of the 
human understanding, in order to make them clear, and in 
explaining, to define them by analysis. In this way that 
science became an educational school for reason, in whatever 
direction reason might choose to employ itself. But, then, 
this was really all the good that science did accomplish ; for it 
annihilated again this, its merit, by favoring in the manner of 
reckless assertions the conceitedness; and in the manner of 
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subtle evasions and embellishments the sophistry ; and in the 
manner of the ease whereby it sought to get over the most dif- 
ficult problem of thought, through means of a little scholasti- 
cism, the general emptiness of thought (which is all the more 
seductive in that it has the choice of borrowing, on the one side, 
from the language of science, and on the other side from that of 
popularity ; and which is, therefore, a Jack of all Trades, but a 
master of none). The Critic of Pure Reason, on the contrary, 
first establishes the standard for our judgment whereby real 
knowledge can with certainty be distinguished from pretended 
knowledge ; and, by applying it to its fullest extent in the 
science of Metaphysics, gives rise to a mode of thinking which 
subsequently extends its beneficial influence to all other fields 
of reasoning, and thus inspires them all with true philosophic 
spirit. But even the service which it confers upon theology 
in making it independent from the judgment of dogmatic 
speculation, and thus placing that science in a position of abso- 
lute security against the attacks of such opponents, is surely 
not to be underrated; for crdinary Metaphysics, although 
promising theology great support, was not able subsequently 
to fulfil its promise, and rather placed weapons in the hands 
of the enemy when it called dogmatic speculation to its assist- 
ance. Fantastic vagaries, finally, which can pass current in 
an enlightened age only when they take refuge behind school 
metaphysics — under whose protection they may dare to rave, 
as it were, rationally —are driven by critical philosophy out 
of this, their last hiding-place. Above all, however, it must 
surely be of great importance to a teacher of metaphysics to 
be able to say for once, with general consent, that what he 
teaches is now at last a ScieENCE, and hence of real use to the 
Commonwealth. 
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THE MATTER AND THE METHOD OF THOUGHT. 
BY MEEDS TUTHILL. 
II. The Method. 


Now, as Man thus finds himself to be a likeness to, and not 
an ‘* identity ’’ with, God — finds himself ‘* substantially ’’ free 
in the physical and moral spheres only in his imitation and use 
of the Divine methods, laws, substance — so, in the intellectual 
sphere, in knowing, must he model his activity on the Divine 
pattern, to render it truly free and efficient. He must ‘‘ know 
himself,’’ therefore, as God knows Himself — by expression, by 
activity — which ends in a synthetic process to which all mere 
analysis can only be preparatory, and may be likened to that 
universal distribution of the Divine activity into its differential 
element of the ‘last relation ’’ of things. Hegel has furnished 
the full analysis of this method, but has seemed to conceive 
of it as end, instead of means; has miscalled mere likeness 
‘‘ identity ;’? has neglected Swedenborg’s better word, ‘ cor- 
respondence,’’ and used instead the words ‘unity’’ and 
‘‘sameness,’’ **one and the same,’’ which he confesses to be 
ambiguous, and which he certainly applies in a way that con- 
founds all distinction between the abstract and the concrete. 
For that relation of parts which constitutes a whole is like a 
self, but is not a self unless it be the vital relation of real 
activity. 

Plato, on the other hand, first used this method consciously, 
with the concrete instinct of a poet, and also with a philo- 
sophic grasp ( Begriff) of analysis into its true unity; for, in 
his language, ‘* idea’ means ‘* a form,’’ whether in an external 
object or in our own conceptions (a ‘‘ form’’ is merely that 


in which we see relations); and he did not call this mere 
‘‘form’”’ identical with that substantial essence or activity 
which produces it, and of which, in his view, we ‘* partake,”’ 
and can, therefore, also produce it in ourselves and recognize 
it elsewhere. 
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This true synthetic method has for its office to unite in the 
real relation —in its differential element — Spirit and Matter ; 
in the Universal phase, God and the Universe; in both, God 
and Man. Thus also, as matter of Science, it reconciles and 
unites, as a dissevered one, Spiritualism and Materialism. 
Practically, all the secret of it lies in Hapresston. Expression 
is Art; and indeed this is the Divine Art of Thinking, which 
we can learn best by imitation of Divine methods, as we learn 
to be free physically and morally. 

For Thinking, itself, is only an Expression of our percep- 
tions into forms — giving them relation, and thus form, more 
or less complex. This inevitable element of Relation is in- 
volved in the very existence of Consciousness, and at once 
gives form and being to idea. Our very first knowledge must 
be a concrete conception — a sense of Self in relation to some 
thing else — and all subsequent real knowledge is built on that. 
Self-consciousness can exist only in this Expression of Idea— 
z.e., in some act, if it be only the first act of Perception — and 
it grows vivid only in proportion to subsequent expression, by 
which the Knower learns his relations to other things. Ab- 
straction is part of the Art by which we build up larger 
conceptions of Act and Actor, by first severing the original 
concrete idea into its related elements; elements, however, 
which, as naturally correlative, irresistibly seek each other 
again in concrete unity, though we part them to infinity with 
interrelation of ‘‘ laws,’’ ‘* secondary causes,’’ or whatever we 
choose to call these intermediates. The synthesis is inevitable, 
not because of the reaction, the ‘* moment”’ of return upon 
itself in the ‘‘ Idea,’’ as Hegel describes it, as though it had a 
movement of its own (though that answers well enough as a 
‘¢ figurate expression ’’ to give life to an abstraction), but 
because we have no consciousness of reality, no evidence of 
truth, no sense of completeness, till this synthetic unity of 
conception is achieved. Hence we cannot fully know any 
thing external till we realize its unity of relation in ourselves. 
Hence, too, Man’s impulse to express himself outwardly; for 
that zs realizing his thought, and testing it ; it shows where the 
inner Expression lacks, and helps to give it completeness. 
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‘And hence, lastly, Science and Philosophy seek in theory for 
a completeness not furnished by facts, and are not loath to thus 
satisfy the ‘‘ inner man’’ at the expense of the outer Universe. 

Hegel has perfectly analyzed and synthesized this process 
as to abstractions, but has left it in abstractions. The concrete 
Act and Actor are drawn by him in vague and vanishing out- 
lines, all Reality being resolved into a Shadow, which is figured 
by pure light upon inky darkness, as Being fitfully flickers in 
and out of Nothing. Let us see: — 

‘¢ Spirit is the Idea, which from its Otherness returns into 
itself.’? There is a ‘* Spirit of a Nation,’’ a ** World-Histori- 
cal Spirit,’’ ete. And in this sense, as well as others, the term 
is thus defined: ‘*‘ The very essence of Spirit is Activity ; it 
realizes its potentiality ; makes itself its own deed, its own 
work, and thus becomes an object for itself — contemplates itself 
as an objective existence.’’ ‘* Spirit is essentially the result of 
its own activity.’’ ‘* Man’s consciousness imports this: that 
the individual comprehends itself as a person — ¢.e., recognizing 
itself in its single existence as possessing universality, as 
capable of abstraction from, and of surrendering all speciality, 
and therefore inherently infinite.’’ Is it not difficult to see 
how this capacity for ‘‘ abstraction,’? which makes Man ‘ in- 
finite,’ differs at all from the Hindoo conception of absorption 
in Brahma? 

Hence, though Hegel has reached a logical synthesis of 
marvellous completeness, it is itself but a synthesis of abstrac- 
tions — only a likeness to real developments — and therefore 
applicable as means and method of knowledge, but by no 
means as Reality itself. Here is the fundamental error of 
Idealism : to mistake knowledge of a thing for the thing itself. 
Hegel seems, at least, to fall into this error of considering 
Logic a ‘* complete Science,’’ because it contains all abstrac- 
tions in their simplicity and in their systematic concretions, 
although it does not give any real knowledge of any thing 
except of the operations of the mind itself, and that chiefly as a 
means of real knowledge of Self, and of other things. Hence 
Hegel himself is far more comprehensible in those poetic 
moods which now and then flash through his conscientious 
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abstraction in ‘* pure thought,’’ and prove, what we might well 
suspect from even his ordinary style, that an imagination of no 
ordinary power works the concrete in his own thought, how- 
ever he may strive to disguise or to escape it. His guiding 
principle is, however, that he has found the Universal Idea in 
the last possible abstraction, and such a Universal must, of 
course, have an abstract Particular, in mere Relation. This 
is perfectly true of mere ‘ philosophical’? Knowledge; and 
in this view of it, Hegel is consistent in his exposition of 
‘* Logic, Nature, and Spirit,’’ though he uses his terms so 
picturesquely as to give the impression that he believes he is 
speaking of Realities. 

Thus, ‘* Tue IpEa”’ is nothing more than a grand concretion 
of Truth in its universality and in its detail, as if it were 
wholly comprehended in one simple formula, from which all 
other truths are derived, and in which, therefore, they have 
their roots, and their placing as Particular parts or develop- 
ments; so that they can be seen, as it were on a map, as 
contained in and springing from this One all-comprehensive 
and all-genetic ‘* Idea,”’ as ‘* Begriffs.’’ Now, this is all very 
well as a description of universal knowledge; for that is mere 
abstraction, and its ‘*Self’’ is nothing but this element of 
Relation which reason finds. And when called to apply this 
as mere ‘‘ ideal’’ knowledge of ‘* Nature,’’ it is proper to con- 
sider mere form in Nature as all we can put in this form of 
knowledge, and comprehend by abstract relation. So, in 
‘¢Spirit’’ our abstract knowledge is only formal, — resolves 
itself into mere perception of this Reason, which relates things. 
and forms a whole. 

But, having thus faithfully absorbed ourselves in Abstraction 
as the only ‘* Real,’’ and put the Brahminical ban of ‘* pariah ”’ 
on all the faculties which connect it with ** Self,’’ it is natural 
that we here see that concrete Self vanish on this abstract 
side in mere ‘‘nothingness’’ of relation, and that that 
‘‘ Warrior,’’ Imagination, revenges himself by presenting to. 
us The Idea as the only ‘ entity,’’ and «* Thought ’”’ as ** the 
Universal Element ’”’ in which it exists and organizes ‘‘ things ”’ 
as merely ‘‘ phenomenal and unreal.’’ In other words, Matter 
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becomes abolished, because it is not this abstract ‘* substan- 
tial,’’ or formative power, Relation — Reason. Yet were we 
to regard Matter as ‘‘ atomistic,’’ and treat it in this way as 
the ‘* only substantial,’’ we could refine it away to a ‘‘ mere 
nothing ;’’ and by that same process it, too, becomes ‘‘ every 
thing,’’ genetic and universal, just as this ‘* Idea’’ has become, 
by a similar abstraction from the Self. In either case, the 
relation of Substance to the Self is lost, and is considered only 
as Relation, apart from Activity, which alone denotes and 
announces the real Self. But we are just as certain that some- 
thing exists as Substance in Matter, as we are that something 
exists as Substance in Self, though we cannot find it as 
Substance in either, but only as Form. It does not end in 
Nothing in either case, simply because an Infinite cannot end 
in nothing — cannot end at all, but must return into itself in 
all its forms. 

Substance is, in fact, that Other Self of the Divine — its 
passive side — and can be seen only in this aspect of relation to 
what is active (just as we can see motion only as relative). 
Hence, according as it takes the form of one’s own activity, it 
seems like the real, active Self. Jrrational Mankind has seen 
the God-Self in the Irrational ; Philosophy sees Him only in 
the Rational —7.e., merely as this Relation, or Reason. But 
why stop there, if there be a still higher aspect of the Man- 
Self, who thus judges that Other by himself? For this Rational 
judgment is only the appearance of the real Self in its first 
element of mere relation—our recognition of a Whole, 
instead of a chaos in the Universe, but only a whole. This 
first step, then, is mere objective knowledge; and the true 
integration depends upon a further use of this vanishing 
element of mere Relation as being, not the Self, but only like 
the Self. For, on due appeal to consciousness, Man finds he 
is not merely a whole —a thing of rational relation merely — 
but a consciousness which is his only real knowledge, and in 
which, when he looks there, vanishes again this relation, to 
Substance as passive, but in an opposite direction —7.e., 
there, he seems a mere activity, unrelated, so far as he can 
see. But here, again, that relation, as before, does not vanish 
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into nothing, simply because its reach is infinite; but, as ip 
the other direction of relation to the passive, Substance grew 
infinite and activity infinitesimal, so here, in relation to the 
active, substance grows infinitesimal, and activity infinite in 
the real Self: the former is now the ‘* mere relation ’’ to God, 
as Substance, of a dependent Self; and the latter is that in 
which this Self is to be made real — whole. 

For it is not true, as Hegel says, that ‘*‘ the Incomprehen- 
sible is encountered only in Nature, for to be manifest to itself 
is the essence of Spirit ;’’ for it is precisely the infinitesimal 
side of Self-consciousness in Man which is incomprehensible 
in form, as this infinitesimal side of the Divine Self as mere 
Relation in Nature is incomprehensible, except as mere relation, 
till recognized as the Thinking of another Infinite Self, whose 
inner Self-consciousness is another infinite depth which no 
form of Reason can ‘*‘ comprehend,’ but which yet itself com- 
prehends all, not as mere knowledge, but as Reality. 

Hence, when Hegel comes to apply this scheme of Ideal 
knowledge to Reality, he is forced to a more concrete concep- 
tion: ‘*The material of Truth is Spirit itself— inherent, 
vital movement ’’’ — of what, if not of a Self? ‘* But what is. 
Spirit? It is the one immutably homogeneous Infinite, pure 
Identity ; which, in its second phase, separates itself and makes 
this second aspect its own polar opposite, viz., as Existence for 
and in Self, as contrasted with the Universal.’’ (Here we have 
the separation of the Divine being into its two ‘ Selves’? — 
the one, inner consciousness ; the other, external object of its 
activity, connected with it by mere relation as Substance. ) 
‘¢ But this separation is annulled by the fact that atomistic 
Subjectivity, as simple relation to itself, is itself the Univer- 
sal — the Identical with Self.’’ (Here we have the confusion 
of ‘‘ likeness ’’ with ‘* identity,’’ by reason of the abolition of 
any distinction between Substance and Activity“in the Self — 
in the Actor. This tenuity of projected ‘* Thought,’’ which is 
held objectively as an ‘* atomistic Self’’ by the mere thread of 
relation, can become the vital and real Particular Self only by 
the restoration to it of the ‘‘ inherent vital movement ’”’ which 
characterizes real Self, and by restoring also to the All-Self 
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the all-Substance from which this and all other forms thereof are 
produced, and in which they have their means of action. He 
then goes on to add, as if conscious of this defect of his defini- 
tion of Spirit as applied to God, ) ‘+ If Spirit be defined as abso- 
lute reflection within itself, in virtue of its absolute duality — 
Love, on the one hand, as comprehending the Emotional ; 
Knowledge, on the other hand, as Spirit — it is recognized as 
Triune —the Father, the Son, and that duality which essen- 
tially characterizes it as Spirit.”’ And so he finds Man 
‘* posited ’’ by Spirit—7.e., God —as an opposite, but real Self, 
and ‘* as the return from that opposite into its Self.’’ Here 
then, as Reality, we have a really concrete scheme, of which 
the philosophical, or abstract scheme in mere knowledge, is 
only a likeness, not an identity; in the latter, the abstract 
Self of mere Relation produced only an abstract and unreal 
Universal ; in the former, the inexorable real Self, as Par- 
ticular, requires and produces a concrete Universal Self. In- 
stead of an abstract Universe of Idea and its Begriffs, we have 
the real Universe of God, Nature, Man. 

Thus, to compare these results, we have in the abstract 
sphere of mere Knowledge: Idea, Nature as form thereof, 
Spirit as comprehending all forms in one Idea. In the con- 
crete sphere of Reality, as seen by Man, we have: Thought or 
Knowledge, as his unsubstantial non-self of, mere relation or 
Reason ; Self-consciousness as a phenomenal form of Self; 
and God as the Real Substantial Self, in whom all relations 
meet in one consciousness of Self. In the Divine sphere, we 
have the negative Self in Substance, as related in Natural and 
other objective forms; the positive Self, in concrete free 
activity, as found phenomenally in Man, as reflection or return 
of the real Self; and, lastly, that Real and All-Self to which 
this consciousness everywhere returns, in God. 

And it is just the glory and the grandeur of this ** IpEa ”’ 
of Hegel, that it thus resolves itself into the real Self-con- 
sciousness of God, —or into Nothing. For we may conceive 
that His consciousness may at any time be actually represented 
by mere relation, —the Divine relation to all that exists in the 
Universe, thus grasped in one Whole Idea. But, what then? 
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As knowledge only, even this is Infinite, and would take us an 
eternity to comprehend in its complexity —7.e., it is incom- 
prehensible, even as mere Relation. But is that a Fixed Idea, 
unchangeable, immutable, etc., — never any thing new in that 
consciousness? That may be ‘* orthodox’’ conception, but it 
is Brahm-ish; and it is not Hegel’s, nor is it Reality. This 
Earth has a history, so has Mankind, so has the Universe. 
Actual relations are changing, so far as we know, constantly, 
everywhere, and with them this ‘‘ Idea,’’ — unless we suppose 
a ‘* balancing of the account’’ somewhere, so as to keep ‘‘ one 
and the same,”’ perpetually, this Consciousness of God. But 
a consciousness of that sort is none at all, — mechanical, 
unreal, denotes no thinking. Thus again we find that mere 
Relation is insufficient as a bond of this Divine Consciousness ; 
there is something else in it which makes it real, makes it 
Self ;— Activity. For in that Consciousness there is constant, 
necessary Self-development, as in this ‘* Idea’’ of Hegel’s con- 
ception. As the Past, it is God’s Memory ; as the Present, it 
is Reality ; as the Future, it is His Will. 

And so we are assured that Reason only finds, or can find, 
Relation as a mere Jikeness, an evanescent infinitesimal of the 
Self, which the Self alone can integrate and make real. The 
whole Self must be brought to this task ; all its means of Per- 
ception, all its process of Abstraction, all its imaginative 
reflux into the Self in conception — in expression of a real and 
vital whole. For it is not enough to perceive all, nor to relate 
all to One ; we must also feel all, realize all, in Self-experience 
and Self-expression, in consciousness and in act. And, in 
this vital unity of our own, we see that God also * grasps ”’ 
us, not as mere ‘* Begriffs,’’ not in a mere abstract relation, 
but as particular Selves of His Loving as well as Thinking 
Self. 

Hence, when we recur to ‘‘ Logic,’’ we find that it is, and 
can be, only a method of thought. Form is all it is, or has. 
Let us see, then, if Hegel has found here the Universal, and 
therefore the genetic, form or method of thinking: ‘‘ In form, 
Logic has three sides : ’” — 

(A.) The abstract side, or that of the Understanding, which 
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holds fast the fixed individual and its differences from others ; 
and such limitated abstract has for it the value of what is 
independent and Self-sustained ;’’ —7.e., such Logic is imper- 
fect classification of ‘‘things;’’ there is no genetic element 
recognized in all from which to produce a Universal classifi- 
cation. 

(B.) ‘The negative-rational, or dialectic side;’’ ‘the 
dialectic moment is the self-sublation of such individuals, and 
their transition into their opposites.’’ That is, the former 
concrete conceptions of ‘* things ’’ separate into two elements 
which take toward each other the attitude of antithesis; the 
form in the mind—the ‘ Begriff’? —is seen to be another 
‘grasp ’’ of the relations which constitute the form seen in the 
‘‘thing’’ itself. Here the Understanding tends to ‘ negate ”’ 
the inner form as a mere nullity, and to hold fast still to the 
external as the only Reality —7.e., it clings to the particular 
‘‘thing,’’ and hence finds no Universal. But Reason tends to 
hold fast to the Ideal as the Reality, because in that only does it 
see the Universal, as form; and thus it lets go the particular 
‘*thing’’ to secure the Universal all. From this inability to 
agree or decide ‘‘ arises Scepticism,’’ as a balance-holder in 
the dispute between Materialism and Idealism. 

(C.) ‘* The positive-rational, or Speculative Side,”’ ** recog- 
nizes the unity of the distinctions, even in the antithesis ;’’ it 
‘*negates the distinctions, but preserves them in the result.”’ 
Thus ‘* it has a positive result, though by negation. It sees 
that the forms of the Idea are its distinctions.’’ That is, the 
same Idea may exist in different forms ; this distinction of mere 
form is therefore null in itself; the reality common to all 
forms is the Idea itself—that unity of relations which is 
expressed by them all. The ‘‘ truth’”’ of a ‘* thing,’’ therefore, 
is found in the ** Begriff’? — the mental grasp of its relations in 
the form of idea; for every Begriff, or concrete conception of 
this sort, is only a ** distinction ’’ —7.e., some particular form of 
the one elementary and genetic Idea in the mind; which latter 
is Universal, simply because it can thus develop and exhibit 
itself in infinite variety of forms. And thus it is seen that the 
‘‘forms’’ of the Logic of the Understanding —the mere 
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classification of ‘‘things,’’ which is based on no common 
interior formative element, but on mere exterior and formal 
resemblance — such ‘* forms are not even forms of the True, 
but as being merely formal, are only forms of the Finite, of 
the Untrue’’ —7.e., they are mere artificial distinctions. 

Substantially, this is what we are assured of by this Logic — 
this ‘‘ thinking of thinking’? —this analytic demonstration : 
that, in our thinking, one single and simple primitive concep- 
_ tion, because it is itself conerete and indivisible, inevitably 
develops itself, by this process of alternate antithesis and 
synthesis, into an infinite variety of ‘* Begriffs,’’ or subordinate 
forms of its own essential unity; that these forms of our 
thought are applicable to interpret similar thinking any- 
where — in others, in Nature, in God. 

For let us remember that ‘‘thinking’’ and ‘ thought’’ 
(whether we write them with capital initials or not) imply a 
Thinker; and it is because we find correspondence to our 
Thinking in Nature that we conclude to a Thinker there, whom 
we call God, and infer that His thinking is like ours—a 
development of simple genetic idea into infinite variety of 
forms. Hence, a ‘‘thing’’ (the word itself is a compression 
of ‘‘thinking’’) is only a development of the Universal or 
primitive idea in that particular form ; and if we can evolve from 
the Universal genetic element in our thinking, the Begriff — 
the particular form of our thought which ‘‘ grasps’’ all the 
relations of that ‘* thing ’’ (¢hat ‘* thinking ’’) — we shall have, 
in such conception, not only the ideal form of that thing, but 
also the placing of it in its Universal relations. In other 
words, we thus repeat within us the genesis of things, and 
thereby realize them ideally, or know them, without thereby 
destroying them. 

These ‘‘ three sides’’ of Logic, says Hegel, ‘* are not three 
parts, but three moments of every Logical Real —7.e., of every 
Begriff, of every True in general. They may be se¢ under the 
first, or dianoetic moment, and thereby held asunder ; but, so 
held, are not considered in their truth.’’ That is, we are not 
content with mere severance into particulars and artificial 
classification ; we wish to relate everything universally, and we 
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feel that, otherwise, we do not comprehend its reality; real 
knowledge of it escapes us till we can thus relate it to the 
Universal, and see its genesis from that. To make this clearer, 
let us state the process in different language, and from a dif- 
ferent point of view. 

(1.) The first tendency of thinking is toward mere percep- 
tion, or reception, of things and relations —7.e., the Self is in 
passive mood, and every reality seems to it objective. If 
thinking end here, its Logic is mere classification ; and knowl- 
edge naturally divides itself, in consciousness, into the imperfect 
classification of external facts and an imperfect realization of 
Self, which is confused and dizzied in this multitude of par- 
ticulars. Hence, in feeling, the tendency is to mere Object- 
worship. 

(2.) The next moment or tendency of thinking is a return 
inward of this act of perception, a study of Self, and of ex- 
terior objects as found there —7.e., of the phenomena of mind ; 
for a New World is here discovered, but whether real or unreal, 
is a question which gives rise to two philosophies, one of which 
«‘ negates ’’ the material world to preserve the inner one, and 
the other does just the contrary. To the one, Knowledge is 
wholly of external facts, and is thence derived ; the other says 
all Knowledge, and all real facts, too, are internal, and there- 
fore ‘‘identical.’’ There is a complete stagnation of both 
parties in the marsh of abstraction, in this ‘* sublation’’ of 
things into their opposites, and their obstinate refusal to return 
from that flight. The Logic either finds no Universal, or finds 
it in Self; hence the tendency ends in worship of Nothing or 
worship of Self, which is practically the same result, for 
impartial Scepticism bows down at the same shrine. 

(3.) The final tendency is back from this negative or abstract 
Universal into the concrete Self, to find there the element which 
has been lost in this mere abstraction. For, if consciousness 
has become conscience, the case begins to look serious when a 
man has ‘*‘ reasoned ’’ himself either into a nonentity or into 
an ‘¢infinite.’’ In either case, there is no God; and whether 
aman calls himself « non-Self or an All-Self, he can scarcely 
come for an instant out of his abstractions into Reality, with- 
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out hearing, around, above, within, without him, a universal 
chorus of contradiction. Especially does that vast overhanging 
canopy of Heaven trouble him with its infinite depths, and 
there comes rushing upon him an overpowering sense of that 
Divine Self which must correspond to his own; at least, as 
centre and life of all this outer Universe, us he finds his own 
Self to be the centre and life of his own inner World. And 
this intuitive sense of that Infinite Self (though concrete in 
feeling only ) makes concrete and vital his own Self, even while 
seeming to annihilate it; for he is conscious that his world of 
** Thought,’’ his Creation, has not even the regular round of 
sunset and sunrise, but flashes up and flashes out of existence 
like an electric aurora. Even now it is extinguished in pres- 
ence of this permanent Creation, or exists only as knowledge of 
that ; yet in this very constancy and persistency of capacity to 
reproduce God’s World in his thought, he recognizes his very 
Self—the verity of his nature. 

And then comes to him, not in a mighty, rushing wind, but 
in a still, small voice: ‘* My child, learn to know thyself that 
thou mayest know me. Thou art not a mere Idea; thou hast 
a heart, thou knowest what Love is; learn to synthesize, as 
that does, by losing thyself in another in order to find thyself. 
Thy true negation, and thy true being, consist in loving what is 
good with all thy heart, and mind, and soul, and strength. So 
shalt thou know me. Hzpress this love in thought, in word, 
and especially in outward deed, and thou shalt surely grow in 
the image of the Divine. To thee have I given the capacity, 
both to comprehend and to continue in my name this work 
of mine —to recreate this Creation in its ideal character, to 
repeat my thoughts, to be my Providence in acts —that so I 
may fully see myself in thee. Take freely my substance ; I 
am near unto thee always, even in thy very heart, as thou in 
mine.”’ 

Such counsel receives this self-‘‘ annihilated’’ Self when 
it communes in feeling with its overshadowing, but life-giving 
Universal Self — its concrete counterpart. When this feeling 
is fully (if it ever is fully) ‘‘ translated into thought,’’ it 
signifies that to Man is given the capacity to follow in the foot- 
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steps of an Almighty Father, and by imitating His work, to 
understand Him. 

And this revulsion from our strained expansion in abstrac- 
tions back into the very depths of our being, where we float 
upon the elemental ocean of Divine concrete feeling, indicates 
that it is there, in the very elements of our concrete conscious- 
ness, that we are to find the basis of all our knowledge, the 
test of all our artificial systems, and the completion of the true 
one. It is not in our elementary beliefs that faith wavers, but 
in the complex structures we build thereon, and wherein we 
err by not recurring to our test of concrete completeness and 
correspondence with God’s Reality. It is our office and our 
duty to build on these elements — Heaven-high if we can. But, 
if we proceed by mere analysis, it is only an infinite progress, 
or an absurdity, never rounding into itself and becoming con- 
crete as areal Self. Man is never to reach God by a Tower of 
Babel, even if it be built of the ** purest’’ thoughts, 7.e., 
abstractions ; simply because God is not so far off, after all, 
but right here, in the heart; every truly real, z.e., concrete 
thought, though it be of the simplest, finds Him there. 

It is evident, indeed, that Man can never know the Infinite 
by mere classification, nor by actually seeing all the relations 
of this Totality of Things; nor even by dialectic dealing with 
the most profound analysis of his own thoughts. All that 
comes to nothing, or to a ** bastard infinite,’’ which is also a 
nothing. If, indeed, we were condemned to get a satisfactory 
conception of our relations in such ways as these alone, 
pitiable would be our lot. We must in that case agree with 
Spinoza, that we cannot know God till we know all about Him ; 
that we cannot aspire to immortality unless we have climbed 
the highest rounds of Reason’s ladder into Heaven — that is, 
that we have otherwise no real Self, no entelechy, nothing 
worth preserving, but are the worm-eaten buds on Nature’s 
tree. As Guizot wittily observes of this, it will hardly do, in 
these anti-privilege days, for philosophers to claim a monopoly 
of immortality ; nor, we may add, of such uncommonly plenti- 
ful and universally claimed ‘‘ property ’’ as Self and Selfish- 


ness. 
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Hence the essential thing (or thinking) in thinking is this 
revolt from abstraction —this refusal to part, except momen- 
tarily, the vital unity of the Consciousness — this return to 
the whole consciousness, and recognition of it as the place 
where every thinking must have its reality tested, whether it 
present itself as Truth, Beauty,or Goodness. That is just why 
a true method of thought must appeal to, and can be developed 
in, the humblest as well as the highest; for it is this vital 
unity of the Self which gives ‘‘ Common Sense,’’ whether it 
be called ‘* hard sense,’’ or esthetic sense, or conscience ; 
and in any of these forms it recognizes that a man is no more 
sane — whole — when he ‘‘ reasons’”’ himself out of his senses, 
than when he sensualizes himself out of his Reason. As 
Dante’s poetic eye saw in the Divine Trinity ‘* now One, now 
Three,’’ so in Self-consciousness there is a trinity in unity 
which cannot be severed in complete thinking. A true method 
of thinking, then, will not permit the Self to be regarded as 
whole, except in its unity of action as Feeling, Imagination, and 
Reason ; nor as otherwise capable of full realization in any of 
its spheres of action, Science, Art, and Philosophy, which are 
all one in Religion. 


That one, in all these trinities, of which its mates are apt 
(in their abstracted mood ) to speak with the most condescen- 
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sion, as ‘* powerless Beauty,’’ or ‘* sensuous Imagination,’’ or 
‘Art which finds its material in feeling ’’’ —that ‘‘ one and the 
same ’’ is yet the Mediator of the others, and the greatest of 
them all, for it is Love —that which unites, synthesizes. 

The patronizing air with which ‘ Philosophy’’ is wont to 
speak of Art is particularly refreshing to behold, especially in 
one who has gone daft with ‘* Reason,”’ for lack of Imagina- 
tion. For Art, simply because it must be this concrete Self- 
expression, and can restore those perceptions which are present 
in ** feelinig,’’ but which cannot be thence taken as abstract, 
has always led the van of human progress. In that, Man 
finds his initial freedom; and therein he always will express 
his highest ideal conceptions, in a form not merely rationalized 
by relation as a whole, but vitalized by feeling as a Self. It is 
in Art that he first discovers this correspondence between 
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human and Divine ideas, and takes heart. Man works in Art 
from Love, and as by inspiration ; for he is on the right path — 
that of imitation —and instinctively his thought reaches out 
from his own creation to a Divine Creator. One is reminded 
of that ‘* Ode to the god of the festival ’’ which compunctious 
Socrates spent his last days in toiling at, warned by his 
‘¢ monitor ’’ that he had always been a mere reasoner, and had 
never before tried, from ‘‘ poverty of invention,’’ to lay a 
tribute on the altar of Art. 

Science follows after, allured by Art’s ideals — inspired to 
realize what somebody has imagined. And the true office of 
practical Science is to complete the data of human experience, 
as it is in reality, so that the mere abstractions of Reason shall 
not be taken for that reality ; that is to say, nothing can be 
fully realized or known without actual self-experience of it, 
by sympathy or otherwise. We cannot know all the ‘* rela- 
tions ’’ of a flower, unless, by some subtle alchemy of feeling, 
we can put ourselves in its place, and, as it were, feel in our- 
selves the throb of the Divine life in its tender petals. So, we 
cannot fully ‘* diagnose ’’ another Self, till we sympathize with 
its pain or its pleasure. The physician must take his ‘* case ”’ 
to heart, before it fully comes to his head, unless he can know 
it as one of those ‘ parallel cases’’ which experience itself 
proves never occur. Now Science is that which gathers in 
the lost threads of personal and general experience, in its 
‘¢ statistics,’’ its ‘* memoranda’’ of inductive ‘* succession,’’ 
as cause and effect. Thus it restores to individual, and espe- 
cially to public judgment, what its own sympathy may fail to 
supply. And as all vital Sciences— physiology, sociology, 
politics — escape the reach of mere abstract relations, they must 
necessarily be thus empirical. The Family, State, Church, are 
those larger selves, modelled on the pattern of the average 
individual Self in them, it is true, and hence happy, or wise, 
or godlike, only as he is good; yet, in all of these, empirical 
Science —as Statistics, History, all forms of experience —tends 
to bring men out of their abstract, incomplete, partial judg- 
ments, and restore to them the vital and real judgment of that 
concrete Self, which thus finds it must know and care for the 
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whole man. In short, Science may thus find ‘*the golden 
rule,’’ as Confucius did, in this purely practical direction. 
China is a statistical empire, and illustrates both the virtues 
and vices which will result from exclusive use of the empirical ; 
it is conservatism without progress — a taking forever to know 
the self, because not finding God. 

Last of all comes Philosophy ; but, to be true to its name 
and its duty, it must be a poetic philosophy, creating in love of 
Reality, concrete in heart and soul, recognizing and using the 
whole Man. Hence it cannot be that ‘* Positive Philosophy ”’ 
of Comte, based on sense alone, where sentiment itself grows 
sick and perishing, and can find the ‘* complement ’”’ of this zero, 
Man, only in that ‘* bastard Infinite,’’ ‘‘ Humanity,’’ as 1’ tre 
Supreme. Nor is it that opposite abstraction of Idealism 
which reduces all to fog, or mystery. It must be that Real 
Philosophy which recognizes that the Soul can be * reconciled 
with the Body’”’ in the Present, and still, and even thereby, 
be also ‘reconciled with the Divine’’ in the Present and 
Future. For it is in this Earthly Beauty, and this Earthly 
Love, that we may divine, as Plato did, that the immortal 
Beauty and the Ideal Truth are One and Real inGod. ‘* Grant 
me,’’ sighed Socrates, ‘‘ grant me only the existence of the 
Absolute Beauty, and I will prove that the Soul is immor- 
tal;’’ —thus showing the inevitable vivification of the real 
Self in that conception, and its pathetic sorrow at not being 
able to fully realize itself in that philosophy which sees trans- 
figuration promised in this Human likeness to and longing for 
the Divine. For man is transformed into that which he loves, 
whether it be sensual or spiritual. Likeness is not liking ; 
indeed, one loves what he lacks—his opposite; but it is a 
maxim that two who love grow like. 

As true thinking recognizes Science, Art, and Philosophy as 
only a triunity, so does it regard Feeling, Reason, and Imagina- 
tion as the necessary triunity of every act of the Self — Feeling, 
as its passive state of receptivity ; Reason, as its active state 
of Perception ; Imagination, as its formative act in conception. 

Hence, Feeling is the very consciousness itself, where all the 
thinking, or other acts of the Self, must come back for realiza- 
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tion in form. But it is more —it is also consciousness of the 
non-Self; and in this passive mood it says, ‘‘I am the stuff 
that dreams are made of!’’ That is, it recognizes its capability 
of being acted upon —of being transformed by others into 
all forms, vague or monstrous, as well as definite or beautiful. 
In this deepest deep of Consciousness, what we know we know 
not — can know, in part, only by searching for its form actively. 
Hence, though all we know, or can know, is there in solution, 
Self itself is known only as activity shaping itself into form by 
act of Will. 

Reason is this active effort to perceive more; and that is all 
itis, alone. It is the opposite of the concentrative passive 
reception of Consciousness in Feeling, its expansion and dis- 
sipation by analysis. It is itself a consciousness of relations, 
and an active dissolution of ‘‘ things’’ thereby —a severance 
of the concrete whole into parts, of the Self from the non-Self. 
As this seclusion in the Abstract, it is the most difficult and 
refined use of the mind, and requires the most careful culture ; 
and hence it is liable to be the most conceited, and disposed 
to tear itself loose as an independent entity, ‘‘ to be by itself, 
alone — for that is Freedom.’’ Yet, in itself it is only percep- 
tion of relations. It brings nothing into the mind, and can 
perceive only what is there; if anything is lacking to form a 
whole, it can be supplied only by Imagination. Hence Reason 
is only Simple Perception in what it perceives, and Imagination 
in what it eonceives ; iés office is only to Separate. Reason is 
helpless, therefore, as Newton admits, without Imagination — 
cannot, without that, complete a theory or any other synthesis. 
Thus, in itself, it is ‘* negation ’’ personified — the mere expan- 
sion of the act of thought, and a finding of numberless parts, 
but no whole. 

If any faculty might assume to be complete in itself, it is 
Imagination ; for that will have nothing to do with incomplete- 
ness — except to complete it. Itis the royal faculty. It rises 
like an Alpine peak, based on all-comprehensive, tropical con- 
sciousness, and crowned with eternal snows; for, even in the 
frigid region of Abstraction, it is what concretes and unifies 
and forms. It is the ‘ closing-in,’’ the return ‘‘ moment,” in 
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all forms of thought, whether as complete Simple Perception 
of Self or another, or as the ‘* positive-rational dialectic,’’ 
which includes a Universe in its grasp. It is on the wings of 
Imagination that Reason goes out from finite Self into the 
Infinite ; and, unless it is wholly unreasonable, thus will it be 
brought back again to that deepest Consciousness from which. 
Imagination takes its flight. Hence a man may as well put out 
his eyes in order to see better, as to cripple his imaginative 
power; that is his insight, and also his necessary means of 
realizing anything, either in thought or in action. Yet, alone, 
like the others, it is null; it grasps a nothing, or an illusion, 
unless it unites with them to find God’s Real. A true poet will 
be a philosopher, but not ‘ in spite of himself ;’’ he must have 
common sense. 

A complete Philosophy is, indeed, in itself, only a complete 
method of thinking; and it may be asked what claim this 
synthetic method has to be such a philosophy. Does it not, 
like others, base itself upon some assumption ? the assumption 
here being this: that our thinking is, not the same, indeed, 
but like the Divine thinking, and therefore able to interpret 
‘‘ things.”’ 

The answer is, that, as Philosophy, this method does not 
claim to be a ‘‘ system,’’ except in those large, general out- 
lines, those few and simple features, which every one admits, 
if he admits the validity of his Self-consciousness, and which 
are thus within the grasp of all. All the rest —the details of 
system — it leaves where they should, and must be left: to the 
interpretation of self-development in the individual, and of 
advancing knowledge in general. 

As Method, its justification is in the very nature of our Con- 
sciousness, and in the confirmation, by experience, of its use ; 
in the fact that Man finds his Thought is broadened by imitation 
of God’s thinking, as he finds his physical power widened in 
use of Divine laws, and his moral freedom in imitation of 
Divine goodness. It is justified, also, as calling for the educa- 
tion and use of the whole man. It has the highest reach, 
because it goes to the deepest depths of human nature ; because 
it includes all its powers, all its means of perception, and does 
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not seek to cleave asunder that which God has joined together. 
It has its special vitality as means in that which is most vital, 
most concrete, most universal in mankind — sympathetic feel- 
ing — without whose aid it does not pretend to work its synthesis. 
Finally, it is justified by the necessity of the case; there is no 
other method which meets the exigencies, either of the simple, 
unphilosophic mind, or of the last refinements of human 
intelligence. If knowledge of God is shut out, and immor- 
tality denied to all but philosophers, as Spinoza would have 
it, then must God and Heaven be mere abstractions which exist 
only in the human mind ; for they are not humane —i.e., con- 
cretely human, really Divine. And as Geometry, which deals 
merely by comparison of like with like (not assuming them 
to be ‘‘identical’’), preceded analytic Mathematics, which 
assumes to measure everything, and take exact account, so this 
synthetic philosophy always did and will precede the analytic ; 
and just as Mathematics failed to ‘* measure ’’ the Infinite, and 
found all analytic methods powerless in its presence, and was 
obliged to generate it in a comparative synthesis as a ‘ like’’ 
(by a process which its originators vainly sought to explain as 
analysis, and therefore could not demonstrate), so Philosophy, 
in its last resort, finds this synthetic method of ‘ likeness ’? — 
of comparative integration—its highest means of compre- 
hension. 

And so Man’s every real thought, his every complete con- 
ception of things, is, we may say, an integration by corre- 
spondence. In imitation of the Divine activity in Nature, he 
builds up within him complex ideas —relations of thought. 
Just so fast as he can thus realize in himself the relations of 
things, can he understand Nature, by repeating her ideal forms. 
His ideas and their relations are the ‘ differential equations ”’ 
by which he ‘‘ integrates ’’ Nature when he finds there the same 
elements similarly related. But, as in the Calculus we are 
stopped by our inability to construct differential equations — 
correspondences in relation — beyond a certain point, so in our 
interpretation of Nature are we unable to realize in ourselves 
conceptions of sufficient complexity to apply for the resolution 
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of all the interrelations of God’s thought. Yet, in either case, 
our capability has proved itself far beyond the call of practical 
needs. 

Hegel has furnished, for this use, ‘‘ formulas’’ of the highest 
order yet achieved, and has actually verified the method itself in 
the abstract field, and applied it with great success practi- 
cally, — though apparently with something of the same uncon- 
sciousness of the real character of the method he is using, 
as in the case of Newton, Leibnitz, Lagrange, Comte, and 
others, with the Calculus. With Hegel, the Self is always 
an abstraction, though it ‘* moves itself,’’ etc., etc. Give it 
vitality, make it this real Self of ours, and the method is seen 
at once to be one of comparison, likeness, correspondence of 
synthesis, and it escapes the shoal of ‘* identities.”’ 

A complete method of thought must apply to the concrete 
as well as to the abstract. Now, the application of this method 
to mere abstractions is patently evident ; otherwise, language 
would be no means of communication. The thought is not the 
words ; I can have it in another language, or without words at 
all, in the relations of an image-form. Forms may differ vastly, 
yet express the same thing—thinking, relations, reason- 
ing. They may be, the one natural, the other purely conven- 
tional, and yet do this. So, in the Calculus, the equation of 
a curve is not ‘‘ identically ’’ a curve, but like a curve —?.e., 
the algebraic terms express the curve, and the genesis of a 
curve, when they are ranged and dealt with in the same formal 
relations as those of the curve, down to the genetic ‘* point ”’ 
in that curve represented by the corresponding relation of 
infinitesimals in the genesis of the equation. For if you have 
a like formative relation between the parts of a whole, you can 
conclude to the same likeness between the wholes thus differ- 
ently represented. And so, when we treat the Infinite in any 
form, our integration must not spring from a ‘ nothing,’’ but 
from a real, though formal, element of relation —from that 
‘¢ last relation’’ of the elements which compose that Infinite, 
and from which it returns into itself. For a really infinite must 
be concrete; if it were wholly abstract, ‘* pure identity,’’ it 
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would itself be nothing. If you call it ‘* simple relation to 
itself,’’ that implies at least duality ; otherwise, there can be 
no relation. 

Still further (and right here is the place to draw again the 
contrast between our ‘‘ three methods ”’ of thought), there can 
be no infinite realized in conception without the accessory of 
‘‘motion’’ as working its genesis. Hence, in the purely 
abstract methods, even in the Calculus, we have the progressive 
and continuous evolution of the circle by motion; so, in the 
Universe of Materialism there is a ‘‘ correlation of forces,’’ 
and in Hegel’s correlation of Ideas there is a necessity for 
‘¢ Self-movement,’’ or we have a Fixed Idea. In either case, 
there is a failure to exhibit or recognize any real activity ; and 
hence, just as much as in the Calculus, we have a merely 
abstract, conceived-of force, or movement, to help out the 
synthesis. Now, these methods both neglect, as null, the only 
‘*force’’ of which we know the reality —this vital activity 
of the Self and endeavor to make a Universe out of Substance 
alone, the one calling it mysterious Self-moving Matter, the 
other, mysterious Self-moving Thought ; and, truly, it is ‘* in- 
comprehensible’’ in either case, and wholly incapable of 
forming an Infinite with its ‘‘ identity ’’ alone, or until that 
name ‘* Self’’ is made a real Self. © ’ 

No, in this concrete and real Universe, the formative element 
of relation is found, not in a mere static relation of the whole 
to its parts, as in an idea, or a material universe without a 
Mover, but in this concrete and real Self which we know 
has the power to form the idea and to move Matter, in this 
actual trinity of the active Self, as related to an Inner and an 
Outer by its activity, and therefore genetic of the real Infinite. 
Hence the whole Real cannot be known except by preserving 
this real, though infinitesimal, relation of the Self in us — in the 
integration. And thus it results that this method cannot con- 
sistently annihilate either God or Man; not the former, because 
it must have an Infinite Self, and not an infinite abstraction ; 
not the latter, because his Self-consciousness is the basis of the 
whole thinking. As there can be no real genesis of things 
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without a Real Self, so there can be no conceptive genesis of 
thinking except in and by a real Self. 

Hence, a true method of thinking implies, in the case of its 
application to concrete things, not merely ‘ reasoning,’’ but 
also ‘‘ feeling,’’ ‘‘ sentiment ;’’ for it must be the full realiza- 
tion of another Self, and hence must include the whole Spiritual 
activity in all its forms. There can be no complete thinking 
otherwise, simply because there is a failure of complete per- 
ception ; and no complete expression, for want of full concep- 
tion. Thus, Christ ‘‘ spoke in parables,’’ not in philosophical 
abstractions; for he spoke from and to the feeling, the 
conscience, the whole man; and, for this utterance, figure of 
speech is absolutely necessary to restore the vital, real, and 
active ‘* Spirit ’’ of things. 

‘¢ Feeling’’ is often spoken of contemptuously as incomplete, 
vague, or indefinite, and therefore worthless. But the fact is 
that Feeling, only, is that in us which is complete in itself — 
contains all— and its vagueness is merely want of form. It is 
Reason which fails because of incompleteness; it does not 
extract from Feeling or Sentiment all that is really perceived ; 
and it is thus that its ‘ definite forms’’ (which it owes to 
Imagination) become abstract and unreal. True concrete 
coriception must restore these neglected perceptions which are 
‘‘felt,’’? but not seen. (And we may note, also, that while 
Reason rids us of our Superstitions, it also tends to deprive us 
of our keenest intuitions and instincts. The savage, and even 
the brute, retains those ‘‘ divining ’’ perceptions of the senses 
which civilized man has lost by non-use, or whose monitions 
he neglects as ‘‘ unreasonable.’’) Hence it is perfectly true 
that one may ‘feel’’ what he cannot ‘‘think’’ in any other 
form. The emotions have their forms in flitting images, which 
sometimes express all that one perceives truly and concretely, 
but vanish before we have fixed their outlines ; such is their 
urgent procession through the mind. And it is that ‘* common 
sense ’’’ which refuses to surrender its real and concrete percep- 
tions, no matter how evanescent or changeful they may be in 
these ‘‘ forms of thought,’’ which enables «‘ common people ”’ 
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to understand, even better and deeper, the reality of things, 
than does the ** philosopher,’’ who refuses to employ his whole 
Self in the task, and hence fancies he has reduced the Universe 
to a mere abstract formula. For to the true comprehension 
of living realities we must bring, not merely ‘ thought,’’ so- 
called, but that inner realization, by ‘‘ sympathy,’’ with which 
alone we expect to be understood, by others, or can expect to 
understand them. This will ‘‘ give us the idea,’’ as it is in 
‘¢ that other ;’’ for it completes our perceptions of what 7s — 
restores the life to things, gives them their real being, and at 
the same time preserves and very effectually ‘‘ connotes ’’ our 
differences from them. 

Hence, ‘‘ thought,’’ which seeks to part itself from ‘* feeling,”’ 
or from Imagination, which is its own feeling for forms, in the 
vain fancy of shunning Nature as impurity, is not only ungrate- 
ful and impious in thus discarding its most intimate relations 
with the Divine thought, but deprives itself of the perceptions 
most vitally necessary to concrete conception, and is very sure 
to reap the reward of its vanity by feeding on the dry husks 
of unnatural abstraction. 

The ** purity ’’ of thought which consists in its being abstract 
is of the sort which never purifies anything. For abstract 
thought is notoriously inefficient morally ; it has no effect upon 
the act, the life; we can swallow a Universe of it, and be 
wicked still. On the contrary, a thought or conception which 
corresponds to anything real has such affinity with the whole 
man that it finds its expression in all the forms of his percep- 
tion, down to and including those relations of nerve-vibrations 
in the senses where pathos melts itself in tears, and incongruity 
of conception shows itself in laughter. Nay, the sense-per- 
ception itself, in its actual experience of pleasure and pain, is 
more really cognizant of Heaven and Hell than any ‘pure 
thought ’’’ which divorces itself from sensation. Hence the 
power of Music and its vast scope, so much a mystery to 
‘‘ philosophers ’’ because it deals only with the ‘ feelings.’’ 
Take, for example, on one hand, Beethoven’s celestial synthesis 
of thought, and his maxim that ‘‘ the true secret of Art lies 
in the Moral;’’ on the other, the immense complication and 
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truth of expression in Wagner’s ‘* Bacchanals’’—a furious 
maniacal orgie, where Music reaches its very antithesis of being 
not music, like the cavalry charge at Balaklava, which was 
‘¢ orand, but not war.’ 

This exterior effect of thought, far from impeaching the 
purity of the thought, is, on the contrary, a test of its real 
character —i.e., of its capacity for real application — which 
requires that thought should end (like Infinity) where it 
begins, in its primitive spring, in its means of application. 
It is never too large for its birthplace, nor too good. There 
is plenty of room for it there, and there is precisely where it 
is wanted. That genetic element of sense-perception, from 
which has sprung all this Universe within us, is also capable of 
translating it into an outer creation of ours that shall express 
all that is lovely, or good, or true, in it. For this ‘+ last rela- 
tion’’ of thought, in the senses, contains in itself the whole 
round of the Hegelian ‘* moments,”’ or tendencies of perception, 
between the ‘‘ Self’’ and the ** not-Self,’’ and their positive and 
concrete resolution ; and it contains them in such simplicity 
that the conception there urges itself into act, in Art, in 
Politics, in Religion. 

When we compare the relative merits, therefore, of Thought, 
in its three forms of Abstract Reason, Imagination, and Simple 
Perception, we see that Reason has more breadth of scope in 
the sphere of relations, while Simple Perception has more height 
and depth in the same sphere; for the abstraction of Reason 
separates it from both God and Man, while Simple Perception 
goes from the nadir to the zenith of all we know. Thus, while 
Reason seeks the Universal, the fundamental simplicity of 
Perception preserves the Particular, and restores us to Reality. 
Imagination is a medium between these two— unites them, 
reflects the sense-perception in varied images, completes the 
rational synthesis by its flashes of illumination, its electric 
discharges of these ‘‘ negative’’ and ‘* positive’’ quantities 
through its subtle feeling of Relation. The sphere of this 
creative faculty, based on the primitive genetic element of that 
‘¢last relation’’ of Spirit to Matter which is Universal, rises 
pyramidal through all the depth and breadth and height of our 
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thinking. Hence the immense power of Art, both to develop 
andtoinform us. Take it in its most sensuous form — Music — 
and there, just because it deals only with the primitive element 
of mere motion, in its natural, or least conventionalized forms, 
is it most varied and universal in its scope. As Melody, it is 
a particular Self; as Harmony, it is a Universal Self; for a 
melody is such only because it is a successive harmony, and a 
harmony is such because it is made up of successive melodies. 
Each is the other, in its particular way, while the harmony 
includes the others, as parallel, and also as changeable, in the 
*¢ parts.”’ 

And here we see another distinction between the opposite 
sides of this sphere of Thought: that of mere sense being 
particular, yet indefinite, and in that respect touches the 
abstract Universal, the Rational, seeking the definite in the 
Universal, and for that returning necessarily to the Particular, 
the embodiment of both is Art—true Self-expression in 
infinite variety of forms. 

Hence we must return at last to the Platonic Synthesis, 
the poetic philosophy, the Christian principle of the Divine 
Manifest in the Particular as well as in the Universal, in 
Substantial Form as well as in active Spirit, complete and 
concrete only in an Actor —a Self, which is real, emotional as 
well as thoughtful, Heart as well as Head, and chiefly Divine 
because it is thus Loving and Lovable. 

‘¢ God is Love,’’ may be, in itself, an insufficient, or a much 
misunderstood definition of the Divine Nature; but it is an 
utterance which springs from the intensest Self, from the very 
heart and whole of the human being. In fact, it is true only 
because it is not a definition, but recognizes the impossibility 
of defining what is infinite, and so only names it in that aspect 
which corresponds to this Self, in what alone it knows itself 
to be — activity. 

For, if God is Love, so also is the Self. Love may be 
described as ‘‘ being’’ in its immediacy —i.e., abstractly or 
initially — only that infinite cohesion of the Self which gives 
and preserves its unity. But in this mere selfishness, this 
isolation, Love ‘‘ negates ’’ itself; in this guise it is only an 
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abstraction —a not-Love—an unrealized Self; the ‘ like- 
ness ”’ it finds there is unlike itself. There is, therefore, an 
‘Simmanent going out of Self’’ involved in it; it can find 
itself only in its opposite of Self-separation — partially tinds 
itself in objectivization as real activity, but wholly only in 
another Love, which restores to it its own full nature as both 
Object and Subject. Here we have again these mysterious 
‘*moments ”’ of Thought itselfin all its forms. Is ‘* Thought ’’ 
itself, then, a mere ‘* feeling?’’ It would never do to * think’’ 
that ! 

Hegel has spoken passingly of ‘this Love, especially in its 
religious aspect, as ‘‘ a feeling complete in itself and satisfy- 
ing ;’’ as if he were conscious that here was something insoluble 
into mere abstractions, something Divinely and _ perpetually 
real, something that can exist outside the sphere of abstract 
‘¢Thought,’’ and, in fact, everywhere else but there. His 
searching analysis has served to rescue this vital conception 
from the vagueness of mere mysticism, but not to explain the 
unsearchable mystery of this inseparable unity of the Self, 
which preserves itself through all change, all development, all 
Self-contradiction. 

Antithesis, however, is no mystery, in describing our self- 
inspection, for it is obviously a necessity. If we choose to 
regard the Self in any of its phases— whether as Love, or 
Thought, or Activity—this antithetic necessity of ‘* going 
out’’ of the abstraction in which we have put it, in order to 
become its real self, will result. We are not to be cheated out 
of our common sense, then, by Hegel’s constant habit of 
speaking of abstractions as doing this or that. We recognize 
this as mere figurative expression, good to give life to style, and 
even necessary to representation of what is signified. But, in 
stern Logic, one cannot pass from this figurative to an absolute 
use of words, without simply begging the question. Thus, to 
say, ** Thought alone has Unity, and therefore is All,’’ is no 
argument ; we can boldly deny that Thought has anything 
whatever ; it 7s had, by a Thinker. It is we, our little selves, 
that have and do all these beautiful things, and are responsible 
for their being well done. We describe our acts of thought by 
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representing them as so many dramatic personages playing 
their parts on this inner stage ; but it is another singular meet- 
ing of contradictions that only those who decry figurative 
speech are deluded by it. Just because they seek to avoid 
such speech, and fancy they do, but cannot, they take these 
fictitious personages for real actors or entities. 

And, really, to clear up all this confusion of entities, which is 
somewhat akin to the old Scholastic and older Hebrew worship 
of Verbalism, we must perhaps show that this real Self of ours 
is capable of all this figurative transformation — this innering 
and outering, ‘* sublation,’’ etc. But if, in so doing, we are 
obliged to use figure of speech, let us recognize the necessity 
or convenience of so doing, and thus save ourselves from 
illusion. 

In fact, Self cannot see its very Self in itself; that is just 
why there is in it this latent antithesis, this inborn necessity of 
going out of itself to find itself. Hence self-inspection — 
seeking self within — is by no means the first or the habitual act 
of human nature. Introspection is a habit acquired with diffi- 
culty ; and even so, as we see, is quite apt to fix upon what it 
sees within, in particular forms of thought as entities — other 
selves —rather than to recognize them as merely particular 
forms of its own creation. Self, indeed, has no real conscious- 
ness of being anything but its own activity. Now Activity, 
also, is abstractly —7.e., as guasi-quiescent — an ‘* immanent 
going-out.’’ But Self cannot ‘* go out”’ in activity without 
finding some result of this activity ; and this result first seems 
to it, or is regarded by it, as objective. But, on further appeal 
to Consciousness, only the activity itself is found to be all real 
or permanent. The result is only Self, again, in some particular 
form of its transient activity, which habitual repetition, 
however, makes easier for it to again assume ; in this aspect the 
Self finds itself developing into a slave of its own acts, and a 
victim of its own objects, if they are false or bad. Thus the 
real Self is the unknown ‘‘ Substance ’’ of the process all along, 
and the activity is its ‘‘ content,’’ taking various voluntary or 
involuntary forms in and of that same Self (involuntary, e.g., 
indreams). The Self naturally does not recognize itself fully 
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in any particular one of these forms of its activity, which are 
constantly increasing in number and variety ; especially not in 
those which are involuntary, or quasi-voluntary —its mere 
let-be’s, but only in some general or complete form — some 
photograph of all these varied features in one whole. Or, 
indeed, fain would it recognize its real Self only in that which 
is selected, composed, and idealized as what Self would be, and 
seeks to be, in its perfection. This effort to realize a perfect 
Self —i.e., to comprehend one’s Self in a form which shall 
rationalize all other forms as subordinate, and thus be, in itself, 
beautiful in form and lovable in nature — inevitably leads to the 
conception of God as that Self; by way of sentiment most 
speedily, from sense of imperfection, and longing for that 
which is perfect, but also, though more slowly and stum- 
blingly, by way of ‘‘ thought ;’’ because all these particular 
forms are transient and fleeting (or else are cruel masters), 
the activity of Self is Saturnian — all-devouring — till it rests 
upon that Divine conception, for there alone it can see a real 
and substantial Being, for all—a Universal One, having a 
Substance which this Self-seeker is not conscious of having, 
or at least of knowing, and upon whom, therefore, it recognizes 
its dependence. Thus, that which, till then, has known itself 
only as activity, now knows itself as rest — reconciliation with 
God — as in fellowship with Him in that universal Substance, 
of which it has not yet been conscious, nor known in any or 
all of the particular forms of its activities, because it can know 
it only as its union with God, as its static condition, or status 
in the Universe. 

This seeking and finding one’s restful, static Self is also sub- 
stantially Hegel’s description of Love; an internal condition, 
at first, of restful wnconsciousness of Self, which is developed, 
as above detailed, till it finds, not merely longing, and eager 
consciousness of unsatisfied activity, but full consciousness of 
Self-substance in another. 

But can we apply this also to God, the Universal Self? 
Yes; only here the process is exactly the reverse. As the par- 
ticular Self, conscious only of activity, can find its substantial 
Self only in the Universal, so the Universal, which begins with 
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full consciousness of Substantial Self, can fully realize its 
activity only in the Particular, and in various Particulars 
according to the modes of that activity ; hence the character- 
istic Selt-activity will develop itself in a Self— free activity. 
The case here is not that of a Particular Self coming to full 
consciousness, or knowledge, of Self, in love of a perfect 
Universal, upon which it is dependent, both for substantial 
being and for satisfaction of Self, but that of One seeking to 
realize in a loving Being—a Being conscious of love as dts 
highest and fullest activity — a full and complete expression of 
this Universal Activity, thus characterized as working in love, 
and with Love for its highest and fullest manifestation. As 
the Universal comes down to meet the Particular in all its 
forms, and according to the form, so, as Love itself it comes 
down to meet Man as Love; and only thus does it wake him 
to full consciousness of himself, for in Thought, it meets and 
wakes him only to consciousness of his activity. 

Love and Thought may, in abstract phase, be considered as 
the intension and the extension of Self; the contractility is as 
infinite as the scope, and inevitably unites the Universal with 
the Particular. For Love alone is that which enables us to 
conceive of an infinity of weal or wo as real or possible for us. 
That alone reads and knows as by instinct, and needs no other 
revelation than itself. That alone understands this absurdity 
of finding one’s Self in another, and in an Only other; for 
when Love scatters its regards over numberless others, it 
is as lost a child as Science itself, similarly unclassified ; it 
does not recognize itself in them ; they are only other Particu- 
lars. 

And let us hasten to add that this Love, like all other poetic 
personations of thought, and other subordinate actors within 
us, is only an act of contemplation by the Self; otherwise, zés 
‘‘acts’’ would not be of the slightest consequence to us. 
Hegel describes it as a state, a condition of the Soul (and 
we will not too curiously inquire how a mere ‘‘ internality ”’ 
can do this or that). So it is; a state of full contemplation, 
in which the Soul refuses the aid of none of its faculties — 
(unless it be ‘* Reason ’’ ) — cannot so refuse, but seems forced 
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to open itself passively, on all sides, to the Universal ; and the 
inflow upon it of impressions is real as it is universal. It is a 
full reception and acceptance of all the perceptions in an infinity 
of detail, yet in a felt one-ness, in Self. Hence it is the 
intensest state of Self-consciousness, and its progress is neces- 
sarily through suffering ; this static side of it is its Passion. 
But every state has its active side in Self, for it is only a state 
of activity. So every act has its static side ; and here is where 
Love differs, as an act, from Thought; it is a complete act of 
the Self, and has a real object, while the latter is only a 
partial act and has a fictitious object—the mere forms of 
thought. Thought, particularly in its ‘‘ higher,’’ z.e., abstract 
forms, is selection — choice of some, and discarding of other 
objects of perception ; that is what gives it its special power, 
but also is its special weakness; it is not a full embodiment 
of Self as act, nor a full consciousness of Self as state. But 
that is precisely what Love is, as act and state. It is a suffering 
not to find, a looking to find, a joy of all joys in finding, that 
substantial and real Self in which Activity (which is all it has 
known or can know as its particular Self, and which is now 
mere imprisoned chaos) has its wholeness — that Infinite and 
Divinely ordered expansion which is z¢s only rest, its released 
and unbounded Freedom. 

Thus Love, from first to last, is a realizing. As state, it 
receives all; as act, it perceives all; as result, it conceives all, 
in One —i.e., has its object completely imaged in conception 
of it, can there retain it always, repeat it at will, and thus 
grow like it. 

From an abstract point of view, we may say there is no 
sentimental mystery about this Love which thus embraces the 
All in One, for the nature of it applies to small things as well 
as great; it will have the whole of any thing. The feeling in 
it is just that subtle reéntry of perceptions which are real, and 
cannot be shut out by mere abstraction. It is our love for the 
Real, the True, which makes us revolt at cadaverous abstrac- 
tion claiming to be Truth, and insist upon the Particular and 
the Universal being brought into their actual relations in 
things. This Love of ours sees very clearly, and feels very 
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rationally, that a living thing with the life left out of the 
Synthesis is not itself, and cannot be thus known. 

And so, indeed, let us not dissever the Self itself into mere 
names, where all is really one —one activity in Sentiment as 
well as Reason, Feeling as well as Abstraction. Feeling finds 
the whole; Reason, the parts ; Imagination, the Form. 

Feeling, as concentrated thought — consciousness — sees 
itself, first, only in the Body, and as the Body — as suffering, 
passive, receptive, unconscious of its own activity ; next, as an 
active and conscious out-looking at objects, as being the Body 
only passively — disposed to reject it as non-self; lastly, as 
mystic, it consumes, yet wholly lives for the first time, in a 
flaming, formless Universe of Love. 

Thought, as the radiation of feeling —the diffusion ad 
infinitum of consciousness —is another name for activity, a 
name which seeks to sever the Self from its being-acted-upon. 
But such abstract separation of the Self as mere Activity 
destroys all basis of passivity, or state, or receptivity, and all 
which results therefrom in conception, viz., Substance as 
Object, and thus ‘‘ Thought ”’ is a severance of Spirit from 
Matter ; Substance as means of realization, and thus it parts 
Soul from Body ; and, finally, it abstracts its own activity from 
all real or imaginable Form —7.e., denies to it any capacity for 
Expression — and so reduces it to the mere abstraction of 
‘¢ Thought,’’ as activity in and upon Nothing. Thus God is 
parted from Man, and Thought, in this guise, has negated 
itself even as Activity, and finding itself and all to be nothing 
in this abstract Infinite, returns with a shock to its feeling of 
Reality. 

But Imagination, as feeling of wholeness (whether in Beauty, 
Truth, or Love), is ever uniting Thought and Sense, Soul and 
Body, God and Man; ‘‘ reconciling ’’ the two by showing that 
the latter is capable of expressing all the conceptions of the 
former — its most abstract thought easiest of all — since that is 
a ‘*thing’’ of the simplest possible relations, with Matter as 
Substance-form of motion. 

This Spirit is reconciled with Matter as its own static form — 
z.e., its substance, its means of formal expression. Soul is 
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reconciled with Body as its temporary form, its substantial 
means of realizing all the feeling, thought, activity of which 
the Soul is capable; and also as its means of education, Self- 
development, and this as much by the Body’s own activity as 
by that of the Soul; for the former shows that health, beauty, 
love, give sanity, joy and goodness, while disease, deformity 
and vice enforce this lesson by their penalties. So, lastly, God 
is reconciled with Man as the Spiritual, full form of His 
activity, developed in Man’s Love—7.e., in that full reception 
by Man’s Spirit of the Divine activity — which now transforms 
him from a mere passive Beholding, Thing, or Thinking of 
God’s Creation, into a living, free Beholder, Lover, and Like- 
ness of the Divine Self. 

And so ** Thought’’ has no Form, or rather an infinity of 
unknown forms, in its concentration as Feeling in inmost Con- 
sciousness; while in its uttermost of abstraction there is a 
mere radiation into abstract Particulars, for which even Imag- 
ination can find no whole except in an abstract Universal —a 
mechanical, lifeless, static relation of whole to parts — and this 
Reason itself declares a nullity and revolts from. But Thought, 
as Love, is reunion— return from this negation of Abstraction 
into Reality ; it finds its Particulars, its Genera, its Universal, 
only as concrete triunities, from first to last —e.g., as Self, 
Family, State, Church, God. 

That ‘‘ Self-contradiction,’’ as ** Reason’’ calls it —the 
Trinity — is, in fact, that without which nothing real can exist 
at all. In all ‘‘things,’’ or ‘‘ thinkings,’’ there is this vital 
tri-unity, which it is impossible to reduce to an abstract unity, 
a ‘* pure identity ;’’ for that is an isolated, helpless Nothing. 

Thus, as even in the conception of the least things, the Self 
insists upon finding their entirety,.and especially that which is 
most vital and unifying, so does Self, recognizing its own unity 
or wholeness only in Love, except only the All-Loving as the 
One in whom it can lose itself wholly, and yet find itself real. 

Hence, only in the Jove of Truth can a man realize Truth as 
it is; when he loves it as an object for its ‘own sake, then will 
he find it as a sunrise in his own Consciousness, in all its 
primitive and essential features. So, in the love of God, only, 
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does one find God, real and present, another Self, yet not Self, 
in a communion ever intimate as the heart, ever broadening 
with the thought. 

We see, then, that Hegel himself has really fallen upon this 
constructive, this poetic Philosophy, ‘in its immediacy,’’ as 
he would say —7.e., in its abstract form. He has reached the 
constructive element of self-relation, and illustrated how it 
operates by these necessarily returning rounds of self-inspec- 
tion, self-sublation and self-reference, to transform our thought, 
from stage to stage, into all possible concrete varieties, as from 
a Universal germ. 

For let us note that Hegel himself uses this method, though 
in a peculiar way, not readily apprehended, and which has been 
sufficiently illustrated, perhaps, in the foregoing examples. 
His guiding principle is, that the genetic is found in the 
abstract, in the most universal phase in which we can con- 
ceive of a thing; hence he always begins with that as the 
‘‘immediacy,’’ or the ‘*substantial’’ of it. But he at once 
calls it Nothing, or ‘* not-itself,’’ in that mere static form, and 
hence goes to its direct opposite — its active ‘* going-out ’’ from 
this null passivity —to find its definition, its formal Reality. 
This is an awkward, and perhaps unconscious, way of saying 
that the Abstract is not real, and that there is nothing genetic 
in it at all until the active principle is added to it to bring it 
back to Reality. The fundamental necessity for all this artifi- 
cial machinery lies in the first conception that abstract ** Being,”’ 
which zs exactly Nothing, is the uttermost abstraction of 
Thought, and therefore the genetic Reality of which Change is 
mere passing and unreal Form. But, in fact, Change is 
nothing but the constant transformation of Reality, and does 
not come from abstract ‘‘ Being,’’ nor go to Nothing, but to 
Something else Real. For, as infinity cannot end in Nothing, 
nor at all, so it cannot begin at all. It is only our finite habit 
which insists upon ‘‘a Beginning;’’ that exists only for 
Change, and not for Eternal Reality. 

How, then, does this aspect of things affect Hegel’s method? 
Not at all as to its ‘* Substance,’’ but it removes the apparent 
absurdity of it, and renders it more ‘active’’ practically. 
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For we see that his abstract ‘* substantiality’’ of a thing is 
really the Substance of that thing in its most general aspect. 
Take our Body, for example ; it is like Descartes’s lump of wax, 
which he watched melt and show capacity, as substance, for 
infinite variety of form —a fact from which he inferred that 
this ‘* general idea’’ the mind gets of a thing as existing in 
many forms is 2 conception that is really ‘‘ thought,’’ and quite 
free from the infection of ‘* Sensuous Imagination !’’— because, 
in its last result, it quite loses the ‘‘ idea’’ of the wax itself! 
Hegel fell into the same absurdity of regarding a mere whole 
as ‘* Thought,’’ and not at all a Form of the Imagination. 
Hence, by him, this Body of ours would be dissipated, at once, 
as ‘* Substantially ’’ something which the ugliest Body in 
Christendom would never recognize as ‘ itself’’ in a looking- 
glass; and yet, just Substantially what it is ‘‘in itself’? — 
mere Matter. But what is Matter? Hegel would say, 
‘¢ Nothing ;’”’ but then he would make it ‘‘ go out of itself to 
find itself,’’ as mere form of transient Change. But suppose 
we stop before we get to Nothing —7.e., recognize that Infinity 
does not end at all. We shall then see that Matter, just 
because it is ‘‘ infinitely divisible,’’ is in fact capable of 
remaining ‘‘ substantial ’’ in an infinite variety of forms, and 
that its disappearance is not into Nothing, but into some trans- 
formation on this infinite round it is travelling. But we see, 
also, that Form itself is a reality, and not an illusion — it is 
just the Reality of Substance, joined to the Activity, which 
produces Change. And now we have ‘terms’’ that we can 
handle with some assurance of their not disappearing in some 
mist as ‘* Self-sublation,’’ or other mysterious movement, where 
we had ignored movement; for we are not now dealing with 
an abstract Nothing. Once we have Substance and Activity 
thus joined in every Form of this Matter, we see that our 
process of abstraction is only finding the ‘ last:relation’’ of 
these two in that Formal connection; and from this we make 
our integration. 

Thus this Body of ours proves God, not less than does our 
Soul; for this evanescent Matter of which it is ** formed ’’ so 
actively, is, even in the last possible remove of it in the mist 
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of Abstraction, but a Substance form of the Divine, the 
Universal activity in its simplest relations therein as Real. 
And this Body itself is not a mere phantasmal ‘* opposite ’’ of 
Nothing, but a real and marvellous work of God’s craft, as we 
see; not to be despised, nor shunned as deadly poison to 
‘*pure thought,’’ but rather to be studied with awe of that 
skill and complexity of Divine thought which is displayed in 
it. In fact, ‘‘ the inner man ’’ has been employed now for some 
thousands of years in trying to form a ‘* differential equation ”’ 
which is adequate to fully effect the ‘‘integration’’ of that 
Body. It is much easier for us to build a Universe in our 
thoughts (for there the ‘‘ ideas’’ are more ‘* general,’’ because 
the relations are more simple) than to fully comprehend any 
of these infinitesimal works of God’s fingers. Not the teles- 
copic, but the microscopic, is what thwarts us most. Does it 
not seem as though the capacity of Matter were tested quite 
as much in furnishing the ‘‘ Substance’’ of an organized 
animalcule as in supplying our own Spiritual ‘* Substance? ’’ 

And so, when we call Hegel’s ‘* abstract,’’ or ‘* Substantial,”’ 
or ‘‘immediate’’ aspect of anything its real Substance or 
static condition only, and then deny, as we must, that it has 
any reality so, but must be joined with activity, the mystery 
of its ‘* Self-sublation ’’ is itself sublated ; for then we join it 
in Reality with the Divine or other activity which informs. 
This is simply putting things first in their most general aspect 
in a class, in order to project them thence, according to the 
form of their activity (which alone characterizes them), into 
their particular species or sort; and it is doing so in a 
picturesque and striking way. 

Hegel’s way of using this method is vague and self-illusory, 
with its artifices of activity; yet it answers well for very 
general outlines — for ‘‘ thinking in Universuls.’’ But he gives 
it up himself in smaller details, and, in fact, in nearly all 
practical Sciences, where he charges its failure to the presence 
of ‘‘ infinite contingency.’’ And truly it is not easy to find 
explanation of an ant, for example, in the ‘‘ opposite ’’ of the 
abstract formica! 

As to the vast majority of things, then, the method must take 
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its true form of practical integration, dependent on improve- 
ment by experience in its means of application. Hegel’s form 
of it applies obviously to all aspects of our own mental activity ; 
for there it is literal. It applies also, by analogy, to all 
enlarged phases of human activity, as in State, in History, etc. ; 
but if we take it literally there, it is a species of Comte-ism, 
showing how extremes of ‘* positive’’ and ‘* negative ’’ meet. 
But, as all things may be regarded as forms of the Divine 
Activity, and as this activity is seen to be like our own activity 
in thinking — formative and seeking form in Expression — 
there is the true starting-point for real integration, in that last 
but real relation of Activity and Substance as Form ; for from 
this we must inevitably reproduce Reality, and not mere 
Shadows. 

What is now lacking, therefore, is to recognize this Philos- 
ophy in its real character, as vital, and not abstract; and to 
apply this generating power of self-relation in our thought, as. 
the true and vital interpreter of Nature. For it is such an 
interpreter, simply because it is artistic, creative, imitative of 
the Divine in Nature, which always reproduces itself to mark 
the round of its every finite activity, and in man has produced 
a Thinking, Loving Self—an endless activity, itself capable 
of re-sounding all the harmonies of the Divine Poet. 

For Man may be defined (in likeness, to this Self-return of 
our own Thought) as a reaction of God’s act, an Echo of His. 
Thought coming from the very confines of the Creative Sphere ; 
as a continuation of that reaction which, beginning in chaos, as 
the last extreme of Creative Energy in its utter, and even dis- 
orderly simplicity, has reverted into physical order in the 
Material Universe, and goes on its way back to God, through 
all subordinate and partial forms, to attain its ideal form in 
Man’s purest, and most loving thought; not that “pure 
thought ’’ which dissipates itself in mere abstraction; not 
that idle thought which floats in and out, truly a Universe 
which comes from nothing and goes to nothing; none of 
these is the thought which the Creator can recognize in us, as 
reconstructive or continuative of His Creation. No, our think- 
ing, ‘¢as such,”’ is only our means to our End. That End, 
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or design of God in and through us, is that this marvellous 
means should result in real thought, in thought expressed in 
loving act, which it is competent to do at once and in all. 
God will not recognize Himself in our floating Universes, our 
‘¢systems of thought,’’ our philosophies —all these He re- 
gards kindly, perhaps, though smilingly, as enlargement of 
our means, if indeed they are capable of inspiring one good 
deed — but it is in Goodness alone that the Divine sees itself 
fully expressed ; that is what makes of Man God’s Providence 
here, and seals him with the immortal promise. For a loving 
deed — that is verily, and alone, a Divine thought, concrete, 
complete, expressed — an Act. 


PROFESSOR CAIRD ON KANT. 
BY J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 


Before proceeding to the second of my objections in allusion, it 
would throw light, and assist understanding, did I refer to Mr. Caird’s 
views on this, the most important question in the entire Criticism of 
Kant; for to mistake causality is to mistake the system.! 

It will be obvious to every one whose opinion is relevant, that Mr. 
Caird’s views on causality must be sought where Mr. Caird treats 
causality, and that it is only wilfully vexatious to get up a hue and cry 
against what a man truly finds there, or, with an air of indignation, 
point to an elsewhere that exists not, or is inapplicable, or that is 
simply hoped to be taken on trust. To every one so qualified, it will 
also be equally obvious that what a man finds there, and truly finds 


1 In reference to this “allusion,” I have to explain that Mr. Caird’s reply, in 
this JouRNAL, to certain remarks of mine in my Kant-Schopenhauer article, found 
me busy with preparation of a continuation to that article. Into this continuation 
I saw it would be advantageous to tt, if permissible for me, to introduce what 
might be said in rejoinder to Mr. Caird. Accordingly, I occupied myself for some 
time in this direction. The result, however, was a paper so long that I have been 
obliged to divide it. The half now given (which regards Mr. Caird), had it been 
alone concerned, might have appeared three months ago. Why it should precede 
the other half— publication being once determined upon—will be understood 
without difficulty. 
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there in Mr. Caird, is a taking for granted of the correctness of 
Schopenhauer in his objection to Kant, at the same time that a justi- 
fication is tendered for Kant, which, though simply warping the one 
vice into an ultimate exquisite extreme, proceeds, surely — with due 
recompense of resultant glory — only from the deeper insight of the 
more accomplished student! In view, then, of such things — even 
with discount of the factitious cry of misrepresentation, misrepresen- 
tation, that is on their credit risked — further reference to Mr. Caird 
on my part may not only ‘* to many appear superfluous,’’ but actually 
unworthy. Nevertheless, like the writer quoted, I aim at public 
utility, and shall allow myself, so far as concerns Mr. Caird’s refer- 
ence to Kant’s causality, a discussion in detail. And yet I have, 
in truth, amply indicated above the entire state of the case. 

When a man is caught unfortunately blundering, he is apt — espe- 
cially perhaps in these days of unscrupulous party-trickery — to ‘‘ kick 
up a dust,’’ as the phrase goes, and ‘‘ die hard,’’ or even, as it were, to 
throw into the air a handful of such dust, tvivial dust, hard-won, with 
the hope that the default— appearances being kept up, and the look 
of saying something — may in this way obtain a cover at least from 
the eyes of the groundlings. The expedient, for the most part, 
however, only baffles itself, and magnifies exposure. Better, far 
better, it were, in such circumstances, when one is not great or gener- 
ous enough simply to kiss the rod, then, instead of resorting to an 
expedient at all, just to hold one’s tongue. 

Mr. Caird opens his reply by asserting that ‘‘ Dr. Stirling’s remarks 
contain an entire misrepresentation of my views; and I should never 
have supposed that any one could ascribe such to me, had not Dr. 
Stirling actually done so.’’ Mr. Caird refers also to Dr. Stirling’s 
‘**attack,’’ but is good enough to declare that he has ‘‘no wish to 
retaliate.’’ Now, if I am to be regarded as a proper object for such 
words, I must, perforce, be regarded also as something very equivo- 
cal; and the duty of defence, accordingly, would seem imposed upon 
me, so far at least as the words are demonstrably unjust. Neverthe- 
less, I should probably say little or, nothing in that direction but for 
the prospective service to Kant. 

In the article in question, out of fifty pages, only eight concern 
Mr. Caird; and they are certainly not an ‘‘ attack.’’ Neither, then, 
properly, do they admit of ‘‘ retaliation.’’ But, so far as writing of 
mine is before the public, Mr. Caird is as free as any other man to 
remark upon it. I deprecate no man’s speech, and expect always 
the usual mishaps. 
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Mr. Caird was the single professor in Scotland who was currently 
understood to make common cause with myself in philosophy; while 
otherwise, at least as I took it, we were on terms of amity. It is not 
easy to describe, therefore, in what unwelcome quandary I felt myself 
when I opened Mr. Caird’s book. What appeared to me to be before 
me was not—at least as I had instructed myself, and so far as I 
saw — Kant, but an inapplicable myth, an alien and isolated dream, 
an unfortunate, but unmistakable fiasco. Let it be observed, how- 
ever, that I say, as I had instructed myself, and as far as I saw (read). 
Going no farther than the one consideration, I explain that the other 
concerns only what to me is Kant’s centre, the categories. I was 
surprised, then I grieved, and I disapproved; but I held no patent 
of chamberlain or censor in philosophy; it was not for me, unless on 
special call, to open my mouth. Accordingly, I staved off speech, 
till accident rendered such call too audible to be longer resisted ; but 
even then—after some two years —I was at express and very real 
pains to say (in the before-mentioned eight pages) only the least pos- 
sible. And now this is the result. I shall have ‘‘ attacked’’ Mr. 
Caird; I shall have ‘‘ entirely misrepresented ’’ Mr. Caird; and I am 
to be thankful that Iam spared the ‘‘ retaliation ’’ of Mr. Caird! The 
position is sufficiently grave. I do not see that anything is left me 
but to act genuinely up to it. I shall still say, however, the least 
possible — restricting myself, too, to what is immediately before me. 
Nay, as intimated, in what I may say I shall rather have in view 
what is to me the true understanding of Kant than any opposition to 
Mr. Caird. 

Mr. Caird conditions his reply in this way: that he ‘‘ passes over 
some almost verbal criticisms,’’ denies one allegation, justifies 
another, ignores Schopenhauer, and winds up magnanimously abnega- 
tive, with renunciation of the right to ‘‘ retaliate.’” We may allow 
such surface as this the praise of ingenuity; but, alas! surface is 
surface, and ingenuity, when it is only ingenuity, a smoke that dis- 
appears even as it is looked at. But, be that as it may, the account, 
as it stands, seems to contain but one element that calls for notice on 
my part. There is only one allegation of mine, namely, that Mr. 
Caird denies; everything else that is said by me, Mr. Caird either 
justifies or passes over as verbal. But if, out of several allegations, 
only one be excepted to, does not such a phrase as ‘‘ Dr. Stirling’s 
remarks contain an entire misrepresentation of my views,’’ look rather 
like a contradiction in terms? But there is more than that. The 
allegation denied by Mr. Caird is nowhere made by me; it is an inven- 
tion of Mr. Caird’s own. Never, consequently, was a charge of 
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‘* entire ’’ misrepresentation, or of ‘‘ misrepresentation”’ at all, more 
insecurely situated. 

Mr. Caird charges me with accusing him of ‘‘ asserting, and 
asserting as the doctrine of Kant, that objects are known as objects 
through the category of causality alone.’’ J cannot find a word of 
this in anything that Isay of Mr. Caird. All through my article on 
Schopenhauer, all through my remarks on Mr. Caird, I talk of ‘* suc- 
cessions,’’ ‘* sequences,’’ only. I know not that the word ‘‘ objects ’’ 
ever occurs, even in what relates to Schopenhauer; but I know well 
that if ever it does occur, and surely it must, it refers only to the 
successions and sequences with which every other sentence positively 
bristles. In what relates to Mr. Caird in this connection, however, 
this word ‘‘ objects ’’ never occurs — not once! There is not a single 
expression in all the relative pages, that could even yield to torture 
the allegation made for me by Mr. Caird. The reader can easily 
make good this for himself. The last three pages (of the eight) alone 
refer to any allegation of Mr. Caird’s in connection with causality. A 
glance will show this, and it will require little more than a glance to 
do the necessary reading. The phrase, ‘‘ assertion that objectivity 
results from the category of causality alone,’’ occurs certainly once ; 
but, though the only one that might seem as much as to approach the 
relative suggestion, it would not, as I say, even yield to torture the 
allegation made for me. The bare word ‘‘ objectivity’’ cannot be 
replaced at will by the word ‘‘ objects; ’’ and, as it stands, it is no 
bare word. On the contrary, even in that position it is, with quite a 
superfluity of expression, made known to the reader as the objectivity 
of succession. Look to all the connections in which it stands! The 
first sentence, in the same reference, immediately above, runs thus: 
‘* These are successions — necessary successions, too — and they are 
absolutely independent of causality, whether as existent or cognized.’’ 
The first sentence, likewise, in the same reference, immediately 
below, runs again thus: ‘‘ Kant, consequently, cannot even dream of 
making cognition of succession, as such, conditional on presupposition 
of succession causal.’’ The words almost directly next, too, are: 
‘*bestow objectivity, and so bestow objectivity that even the suc- 
cession of a house is not subjective,’’ etc. In short, while ‘‘ objects ’’ 
are never once mentioned, there is no ‘‘ objectivity ’’ spoken of that 
is not the objectivity of ‘‘successions.’’ Repeated more than once, 
and repeated always in the same way, this is my charge against Mr. 
Caird : — 

“It was a fearful blunder on the part of Schopenhauer to suppose Kant con- 
sidered the succession of the house subjective, and no succession objective but 
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that of causality alone. As we see, Mr. Caird fully indorses that blunder— the 
radical blunder that is the theme of this essay; but then, further, he out-Herods 
Herod. Schopenhauer, even making the prodigious blunder he did, was never so 
far left to himself as to conceive the cognition of succession, as succession, only 
possible to Kant on presupposition of causality. Following on was to him as 
much sui generis as following from. One vainly turns the eye round and round 
in search of how and where Mr. Caird could get even the dream of such things. 
Kant shall have held it impossible to cognize the rows on his book-shelves, the 
steps on his stairs, the laths in his venetians, etc., endlessly, unless on presup- 
position of the category of causality! Why, there are successions even necessarily 
in the form of A. B. C. D., ete., which are not causal, and utterly independent 
of causality in any reference,” etc. 

But if these sentences contain, as they do, the whole charge (and 
on all its aspects) ever made by me, in a causal reference, against 
Mr. Caird —if every sentence that I write in that connection (even 
of rows, steps, laths) concerns successions, explicitly concerns suc- 
cessions only — why has Mr. Caird, of his own motive and free will, 
converted ‘‘successions’’ into ‘‘ objects,’’ and, denying me the propo- 
sition that is mine, gratuitously complimented me with another that 
is his? 

Perhaps some light will be obtained here if we consider Mr. 
Caird’s second! proposition, —the one, namely, which he justifies. 
It is this: ‘‘ Objective sequence cannot be known except by a mind 
that connects phenomena as causes and effects.’’ Let us compare 
with this, now, his first proposition (‘‘objects are known as objects 
through the category of causality alone’’), when corrected. Let us 
replace, — that is, ‘‘ objects’’ by objectivity of sequence, or, what is 
palpably the same thing, objective sequence, which was what Mr. 
Caird, of his own act, removed, and we shall have this proposition: 
**Objective sequence is known as objective sequence through the 
category of causality alone.’? Would not one require some instru- 
ment more powerful than microscope or telescope, to discover wherein 
the one proposition differed from the other? And yet, on the strength 
of Mr. Caird’s own wilful manipulation, we have two propositions — 
one which is justified, and another which is denied! ‘*I should never 
have supposed,’’ says Mr. Caird, with a charming air of outraged, 
but meekly forgiving virtue, ‘‘ that any one could ascribe it to me, 
had not Dr. Stirling actually done so! ’’ 

Now, the reader will be pleased to observe that the result before us 
is not owing to any intercalation of mine; it is the result simply of 





1T find I have inverted the order of Mr. Caird’s propositions; but, that being 
understood, no inconvenience will result. 
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the substitution of fact for fiction, and the whole procedure is as 
objective as any demonstration in Euclid. 

Will the reader in truth be but pleased to observe, further, this: 
that the common proposition is Mr. Caird’s one original and peculiar 
proposition (of unity) in regard to Kant? In Mr. Caird’s book, the 
title of page 456 is, ‘‘Schopenhauer’s Objection to the Deduction 
of Causality ;’’ and the immediately following title (458) is, ‘*‘ The 
Judgment of Sequence Implies the Judgment of Causality.’”” Now, 
this means that while, as regards the first title, Schopenhauer’s 
objection is admitted to be relevant, yet, as regards the second title, 
Kant’s matter in objection is expressly justified. What is alluded to 
as Schopenhauer’s objection is, that he ‘‘ denies the Kantian doctrine 
that objective sequence implies causality,’’ having first pointed out 
inconsistency on the part of Kant for the ‘‘ statement that we can 
have a judgment of sequence which is not objective.’’ Schopen- 
hauer, as we may recollect, considered himself to prove against Kant 
that while, on the one hand, we could have objective sequence 
without causality, Kant’s own case, on the other hand, of subjec- 
tivity in sequence for alleged want of the category of causality, was, 
in reality, no case of subjectivity, but, on the contrary, a case of 
objectivity, due, too, to the very category (causality) said to be 
wanting. Objective sequence without causality he instanced in 
reference to the tile, day and night, etc., and the alleged subjectivity 
of the house he converted into objectivity by the movement of the 
eye. 

Well, now, Mr. Caird is quite in agreement generally with Scho- 
penhauer — only that his peculiar doctrine of unity obliges him to 
go a little farther. To Mr. Caird, for instance, it is inconsistent on 
Kant’s part to suppose sequence (as in the house) possibly subjec- 
tive, at the same time that the Kantian doctrine truly is (for him) 
what Schopenhauer says it is—‘‘that objective sequence implies 
causality.’’ So far he is quite as Schopenhauer — blunders quite 
as he about the house, and causality being alone the category of 
objectivity — thankfully accepting, also, the brilliant conceit of the 
eye (and just these things constitute that wherein I shall have 
‘* entirely misrepresented ’’ Mr. Caird!); but, then, there comes the 
step farther, that, against Schopenhauer’s objection to the Kantian 
doctrine of objective sequence implying causality, he justifies Kant! 
Yes, at page 458, under the title, ‘‘ The Judgment of Sequence Implies 
the Judgment of Causality,’ Mr. Caird is at express pains directly to 
justify Kant for maintaining that very dictum; and his reason is that 
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universal cryptic unity which, for him, Kant attributes to all things. 
No wonder, then, that we have (in his reply) Mr. Caird’s second 
proposition, together with the perception on his part, that, in conse- 
quence of such out-and-out and undeniable breadth of doctrine, 
iterated and reiterated in his book, said proposition must at all hazards 
be acknowledged, and if possible vindicated. ‘+ Objective sequence 
cannot be known except by a mind that connects phenomena as causes 
and effects.”” Or again, ‘‘The judgment of sequence implies the 
judgment of causality.”’ Or yet again (omitting the various other 
forms already seen about the post hoc, the propter hoc, etc.), ‘* Objec- 
tive sequence implies causality.’? Compare with these propositions 
that other, *‘ Objective sequence is known through the category of 
causality alone.’’ As already said, surely no instrument that ever 
was invented will enable us to discover this last proposition — ‘* but 
in the estimation of a hair’’ —to differ from the rest. Yet this last 
proposition is that with which I charged Mr. Caird; I certainly did 
not charge him with ‘‘ objects are known as objects through the 
category of causality alone.*’ How the one proposition ever became 
the other, it is not for me to explain. Neither do I make any accusa- 
tion; I only point out the advantage which has heen obtained by the 
possession of two propositions. such that, though in import identical, 
there could be a face of denial for the one, and equally a face of 
justification for the other. If any possible difference, indeed, can be 
found between them, the latter it is that must be pronounced the 
more flagrant; for while the one that is denied asserts of objective 
sequence only that it is known by causality, the other, that is justified, 
asserts the same thing of sequence at all. In two of the forms given 
above, the word *‘ objective’’ appears ; but the formal justification that, 
under the title ‘‘ The Judgment of Sequence Implies the Judgment of 
Causality,’’ occupies two pages, is to the effect that sequence at all, 
as known or experienced, presupposes causality. That is Mr. Caird’s 
own proper and peculiar doctrine. 

But, however this be, and attributing the conversion of objectivity 
(of succession) into ‘* objects’’ to what cause we may, there is no 
reason, so far as I am concerned, why Mr. Caird should be balked of 
a meeting, even on his own terms. I have not accused Mr. Caird of 
‘asserting, and asserting as the doctrine of Kant, that objects are 
known as objects through the category of causality alone.’’ But I will 
now do so. In short, I will now accuse Mr. Caird of asserting, and 
asserting as the doctrine of Kant, first, ‘‘ that objects are known as 
objects through the category of causality alone; ’’ and, second, that 
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‘* objective sequence cannot be known except by a mind that connects 
phenomena as causes and effects.’’ I will now, I say, so accuse Mr. 
Caird; and I will further assert that what he assumes to deny, he can 
not deny, and what he assumes to justify, he can not justify. The 
issues here, then, are unmistakable, and they are expressed in Mr. 
Caird’s own words. 

At first sight, this may have a very equivocal look on my part. 
Why, it may be thought, should I have made so much of Mr. Caird’s 
conversion of a phrase, at the very moment that I was about to justify 
it? Is not this conduct glaringly contradictory, and how can we be 
expected to give attention to what, in such circumstances, may be a 
tour de force, but cannot be serious? The objection is not unnatural, 
but it will not be found to lie. Observe how differently we are placed, 
Mr. Caird and I. It will not be denied that I was quite within my 
rights to object to the conversion as a conversion. Still less will it be 
denied that I was all the more justified to object to this conversion, 
in view of the use to which Mr. Caird turned it. Again, it is quite 
possible for me, without inconsistency, to regard the two propositions 
as identical; but that is impossible for Mr. Caird, unless with immer- 
sion into avery Maelstrom of contradiction. Mr. Caird’s two proposi- 
tions, for example, are either identical or different. If they are 
identical, then Mr. Caird must either deny what he justifies, or justify 
what he denies. If different, again — why, I fear that horn is even 
the worst of all! Mr. Caird could not deny his determination of 
things into time by causality in such manner that there was an all- 
pervading unity in this universe, both in whole and in part. But, 
reminded of the other categories, he bethought himself that he did 
apply them in ‘‘ determination’’ of ‘‘ objects,’’? no matter what he 
might have taught or thought about ‘‘ objectivity; ’’ and, so bethinking 
himself, he took courage to say as much, or even a little more. Why, 
however, he should have so completely changed my words, remains to 
be explained; but it would be cruel, as it is now unnecessary, indeed, 
to press the point. 

But, as intimated, all is differently situated in my case, the propo- 
sition attributed to Kant is not parcel justified and parcel denied 
by me — it is wholly denied; and, in the denial, it does not in the 
least signify whether the false action on the part of causality is said 
of objects or of objective sequences. But it is this we have now 
to see. 

As he so wills it, I accuse Mr. Caird of asserting, then, and ‘‘ asser- 
ting as the doctrine of Kant, that objects are known as objects 


9? 
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through the category of causality alone.’’ But, standing now before 
this plain issue, let me prefatorily touch on a general point or two. 
The occasion of my reference to either Schopenhauer or Mr. Caird 
has been already explained, and I think it will be allowed to have 
been sufficiently simple, natural, and irresistible. Surely, too, it will 
also be allowed that, once having entered on the reference, I took 
every care to be exact. I placed before the reader, even anxiously 
translated, the whole relative section of Schopenhauer; and while 
resolved that there should be no mistake as to the state of my mind 
with respect to Mr. Caird’s work, I constrained my expressions in 
every possible manner that appeared to me legitimate. I confined 
myself, on the general merits, to mere indication; and, as regarded 
the particular issues which I had necessarily to confront on causality, 
I was at pains to quote fully and fairly Mr. Caird’s own words, and 
then — to say only the least possible. 

In such circumstances, the charge of misrepresentation seems, 
again, to say the least, extraordinary. The issues raised are so 
unequivocal! Schopenhauer had found a certain house of Kant’s 
subjective, but had volunteered to make it the objective thing it plainly 
ought to be, by the ingenious or ingenuous expedient of moving his 
eyes. That was the whole. And that —literally that, in both of 
its clauses—-seemed adopted by Mr. Caird. Here are his own 
words : — 


‘Kant distinguishes two cases: The case of such an object as a house, where the 
sequence of our perceptions is reversible; and the case of a boat sailing down a 
river, where it is irreversible. We can begin with either the top or the bottom 
of the house, but we cannot see the movements of the boat except in one order. 
In the latter case, therefore, as Kant argues, we give to our perception of succes- 
sion an objective value; but in the former case we regard it as merely subjective ; 
or, what is the same thing, in the latter case we bring the sequence of our percep- 
tions under the category of causality, and in the former case we do not. 

‘Kant either forgets, or abstracts for the moment from the fact, that whether 
we say the sequence is due (as in the case of the house) to the movement of our 
organs of sense, or whether we say that it is due to the movements of the objects 
perceived (as in the case of the boat), in both cases we make a judgment of objec- 
tive sequence.” 


Evidently, whether as concerns Schopenhauer or Mr. Caird, the 
house, in regard to which they both perfectly agree, is the centre 
of the whole business. Let us quote now from II., 753, and see how 
it is situated with Kant in the same reference : — 

“Tf, for example, therefore, I take into observation the empirical perception 


of a house, through apperception of its complex of parts, there underlies it for 
me the necessary unity of space and of external sense-perception generally — 
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and I limn, as it were, its shape in accordance with this synthetic unity of the 
parts in space. But just the same synthetic unity has its seat in the understanding 
when I abstract from the form of space, and is the category of the synthesis 
of the homogeneous in a perception in general—i.e., the category of quantity; 
completely in accord with which must be, therefore, said synthesis of apprehen- 
sion —t.e., of perception.” 

This, evidently, is an example of how the category quantity acts 
on the perceptive complex of a house. It is followed by another in 
reference to the freezing of water, which illustrates the action of the 
category cause. Both examples are, so to speak, conducted in the 
very same way, and on the very same principles. No preference is 
given to the one category over the other; the word ‘‘ objective ’’ does 
not happen to be used of either; but both are named, and’ equally 
named, and in the same way named, ‘‘ synthetic unities of the under- 
standing,’’ which again are also equally, and in the same way, named 
** conditions a@ priori.’’ ‘There can be no doubt whatever that, con- 
sidering what these phrases mean, both examples are regarded by 
Kant as equally objective. There is a note, indeed, that directly 
says this. ‘This note, moreover, is not referred to the conclusion 
of the common passage, but directly and expressly to the paragraph 
on the house. It proceeds thus: ‘‘In such way it is proved that 
the synthesis of apprehension, which is empirical, must be necessarily 
in accord with the synthesis of apperception, which is intellectual, 
and completely contained in the category.’’ And that names the 
process quite generally whereby a category raises a subjective multiple 
in apprehension into an objective unity in apperception. The house, 
then, is objective to Kant; and it is quite inexplicable why it should 
have been considered subjective by Schopenhauer. No one, at least 
as I think, can read the passage even in the second analogy without 
seeing that the ship-series is not regarded by Kant as one whit more 
objective than the house-series. Schopenhauer’s mistake, however, 
arises from the first words in the immediately following paragraph: 
‘*T shall, therefore, in our case, necessarily derive the subjective 
sequence of apprehension from the objective sequence of the percep- 
tions,’’ etc. ; where, to have known that all sequence in apprehension, 
when apprehension, as mere susceptivity of sense, is opposed to 
the apperception of understanding —to have known that all such 
sequence is only subjective, would have been of small credit even to 
a first year’s student of Kant. 

As for Mr. Caird’s mistake, its origin lies in the mistake of Scho- 
penhauer. Howit was that, in matters so glaring, Mr. Caird allowed 
himself to be imposed upon is another question. 
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It is a glaring error to say the house was subjective to Kant; and 
it is a more glaring error—it is even a terrible error —the most 
terrible error possible in a student of Kant — to say that Kant holds 
causality to be singly, alone, and in exception to all the rest, the 
category of objectivity. Why, when directly, and expressly, and 
alone considering such topics generally, was Mr. Caird silent on a 
misunderstanding, on the part of Schopenhauer, so glaring, on a 
misunderstanding so terrible? Nay, seeing that he himself had 
actually adopted the glaring misunderstanding, would one have very 
heinously erred, had one attributed to Mr. Caird, if for nothing but 
his extraordinary silence in such a case, the terrible misunderstanding 
as well? 

It is very curious to think, with all that before one, that Mr. Caird, 
once for all so very peculiarly implicated in merely following the lead 
of Schopenhauer, should (in his reply) not attempt to justify Scho- 
penhauer in any one single point whatever. On the contrary, he 
indirectly admits the whole burden of transgression that has been 
proved against Schopenhauer. His words are these: ‘‘ Dr. Stirling’s 
charge is based upon the fact that I refer to Schopenhauer, on one 
occasion, in connection with the category of causality. But surely 
one may refer to an author without adopting, or (as was the case here) 
without even remembering, all his opinions.’’ One wonders what Mr. 
Caird can refer to as not remembered, when he was writing the pas- 
sage in question; for that there was something he did not remember 
is positively asserted; it was ‘‘the case here,’’ he says. It is suffi- 
ciently strange, however, that Mr. Caird should not have ‘* remem- 
bered’’ all about Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer’s name is in Mr. 
Caird’s preface as that of one to whom he ‘‘ owes most;’’ Schopen- 
hauer’s name is in the contents; Schopenhauer’s name is in the index ; 
Schopenhauer’s name in on his page-margin; Schopenhauer’s name 
is again and again in his text. Nay, Mr. Caird was not, so to speak, 
asked to remember ‘‘ all Schopenhauer’s opinions ;’’ Mr. Caird was 
referred to as considering ‘* Schopenhauer’s objection to the deduc- 
tion of causality ’’— as considering that objection alone —the precise 
one point uhat, in Mr. Caird’s regard, I brought in question. When 
Mr. Caird discussed ‘‘ Schopenhauer’s objection to the deduction of 
causality,’’ surely that was what he did discuss, and surely that alone 
was what he could be expected, what he could be asked to remember. 
All that he mentioned he surely remembered; and he certainly men- 
tioned those opinions of Schopenhauer which were the express objects 
of my discussion. Non mi ricordo is not a plea that can be admitted 
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to record here, then. Mr. Caird had expressly to do in Schopenhauer 
with what I had to do, and both by silence and by speech — however 
extraordinary that was, however damning that was—he gave it the 
most significant support. In very fulness of his heart, indeed, view- 
ing Schopenhauer’s assistance in the composition of his work, Mr. 
Caird, when that work is accomplished, cannot help tendering express 
thanks to Schopenhauer as one to whom he ‘‘ owes most.’” And what 
did Mr. Caird owe to Schopenhauer? What could Mr. Caird owe to 
Schopenhauer — what but these same extraordinary deliverances on 
causality? That reference—the reference to Schopenhauer on 
causality —is express, and full, and at large. There is only one 
allusion to Schopenhauer elsewhere in Mr. Caird’s whole book, and it 
is a trifle about weight, which is rejected by Mr. Caird himself, and 
dispatched in a clause. The conclusion is inevitable, then, that the 
contributions for which Mr. Caird so expressly thanks Schopenhauer 
concerned causality alone. Perhaps it was they, indeed, that sug- 
gested to Mr. Caird that original step beyond Schopenhauer. All the 
more curious it is, then, that he should not have remembered thiss the 
rather, too, that it was the only thing he was, so to speak, asked to 
remember. But let us come, now, to the two allegations. 

Mr. Caird complains that he is accused of ‘‘ asserting, and asserting 
as the doctrine of Kant, that objects are known as objects through 
the category of causality alone;’’ and his reply is: This ‘‘ assertion 
has never been made by me; it is inconsistent with many express 
statements of my book; and I should never have supposed that any 
one could ascribe it to me, had not Dr. Stirling actually done so.” 
To this, discounting all that we know about such words not being 
mine, my rejoinder is that I homologate the accusation. Mr. Caird’s 
language, as discussed in my Schopenhauer article, directly contained 
the assertion ; and what he brings forward now, whether by quotation 
or by reference, as proof of the contrary doctrine, contains no such 
proof. 

Had a contrary doctrine really existed elsewhere in Mr. Caird’s 
book, it would have been no misrepresentation on my part only truly 
to represent what was then and there before me; and thatI did. The 
expression of an opposite doctrine may exist in Mr. Caird’s book; but 
it seems even yet to be beyond Mr. Caird’s consciousness. Mr. Caird 
does not succeed, in his reply, to refer to a single true case of it; and 
that such expression should occur, or even must occur, we have at 
once the explanation and the guarantee in the fact that Kant’s own 
language must at times not only be directly referred to, but actually 
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quoted. The existence, in fact, of any number of contrary doctrines 
in Mr. Caird’s book would be no surprise to me —in view, that is, of 
his own equipment for the work, and the principles on which it 
appears to have been conducted. It is said of Schelling, in reference 
to his successive publications of varying systems (to call them so), 
that he carried on his studies ‘‘ before the public;’’ and, perhaps, 
something similar may be relevantly said of Mr. Caird and the suc- 
cessive chapters of his Kant. Mr. Caird, namely, does not seem, if 
we may be allowed to judge from what we see, to have first articulated 
Kant to his own self, and then to have re-articulated him for the public. 
On the contrary, one would figure him to have studied Kant simply 
from chapter to chapter, and to have written down his results just as 
they came to hand, without referring them the one to the other, and 
all together to any correlating ground-plan of the whole — a ground- 
plan which he had previously been at the pains to put together for 
himself. But, such considerations apart, what alone occupied me (in 
my former article) was Mr. Caird on ‘‘ Schopenhauer’s objection to 
the deduction of causality,’’ at pp. 456-460. The reader can 
examine these for himself, and draw his own conclusions. I, for my 
part, assert them unequivocally to contain the doctrine with which I 
charged Mr. Caird, even as by him strained; and what satisfies me in 
proof, are considerations both of silence and of speech. To call 
Kant’s house subjective was a monstrous error on the part of Schopen- 
hauer; but to hold Kant to regard his category of causality as alone 
the agent of objectivity in perception, was an error infinitely more 
monstrous —an error that struck at the foundation of the whole 
building — an error that summarily sisted any pretending expositor’s 
entire case — an error that was simply ruin at once both to principal 
and accessary. Now, both errors being the matters— wholly and 
solely the matters—expressly and directly viewed, it never once 
struck Mr. Caird —even in passing —to call Schopenhauer wrong! 
On the contrary, like Schopenhauer, he directly calls the house sub- 
jective; and, like Schopenhauer, he unequivocally expresses himself 
as implying the conviction that causality is alone, of all Kant’s cate- 
gories, the objectifying minister. Surely that silence, in such a case, is 
not less significant than this speech! But what does it imply that Mr. 
Caird finds himself obliged, with Schopenhauer, to regard the house, 
as in spite of Kant, objective — obliged, therefore, further, and still 
with Schopenhauer, to make the house objective, and show it objec- 
tive? Schopenhauer, as there is, to his belief, but one category of 
objectivity to Kant, thinks himself under a necessity, for the due 
effecting of the operation and the proof required, to have recourse to 
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that category —the category of causality alone. And Mr. Caird, 
whatever the state of his belief, certainly is at pains, though without 
alluding in this particular to Schopenhauer, to objectify the house in 
the same preposterous and amusing manner as Schopenhauer! The 
illustrations of house and freezing water were actually previously 
before him —a good way back, however—and he seems to have for- 
gotten them. Or did he not forget them, and is it not rather, that 
though he applied, then, quantity to the house and causality to the 
freezing water, he was not aware of the full force of what he himself 
did; but that, determining the house by quantity, he yet left it subjec- 
tive, and only in the other case produced objectivity. For it is vain 
to point to the other categories and ask, What could be meant, if by 
their determination there was not meant objectivity, or what could it 
be supposed that the other categories were there for? Such question, 
I say, in its very suggestion (and I suppose it is, on the whole, my 
own), ought to carry great weight with it; but it is wholly vain in the 
circumstances. If it could bestead Mr. Caird, for example, it ought. 
equally to bestead Schopenhauer, who speaks of all the other cate- 
gories a hundred times, and yet holds causality to be Kant’s sole 
agent of objectivity! Mr. Caird, indeed, uses the other (mathemati- 
cal) categories for determination; but the determination is only in 
imagination, it is not objective. But, be all that as it may, it is quite 
certain that Mr. Caird did at one time determine the house by quantity. 
Now, however, that he is a hundred pages farther, it is equally certain 
that the house is to him only subjective, and that he finds himself 
under the same obligation as Schopenhauer to make it objective by 
the same expedient of causality alone! Is the conclusion at all unfair 
that Mr. Caird must, like Schopenhauer, have regarded quantity — and 
if quantity, surely other categories — as ineffective of objectivity, but 
causality, on the contrary, as in that function, alone effective? No 
one, as it appears to me, can read these four pages (complemented, 
say, by what concerns causality on 451 and 455) without finding this. 
conclusion formally supported by every consecutive sentence. 

Mr. Caird begins his consideration of Schopenhauer’s ‘* objection ”’ 
by the passage that declares the reversible house-series subjective, 
and the irreversible ship-series objective. ‘‘In the latter case, 
therefore, as Kant argues, we give to our perception of succession 
an objective value,’’ he says, ‘‘ but in the former case we regard it 
as merely subjective; or, what is the same thing, in the latter case 
we bring the sequence in our perceptions under the category of 
- causality, and in the former case we do not.”’ 

Now, there is much here that is instructive to us, and that must be 
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borne in mind as we proceed. It is to be observed, for example, 
that the words sequence and succession are synonymous. They both 
mean the same thing, and are indifferently used by Mr. Caird, as by 
everybody else. Again, holding the views he does about the post 
hoc, necessarily presupposing and depending on the propter hoc, 
objective sequence is to him not one whit stronger than sequence 
simply, nor objective succession one whit stronger than succession 
simply. ‘These expressions likewise are synonymous to Mr. Caird; 
and these, too, as actual extracts will probably sufficiently suggest, 
are indifferent to him. Lastly, in this reference, the word ‘* objects ’’ 
is to Mr. Caird, as it is to Kant, synonymous with ‘‘ objective 
sequences and successions,’’ or with ‘* sequences and successions ”’ 
simply. As regards Kant, an object, we learn from II., 97, is ‘‘a 
one consciousness which unites into one representation the part by 
part perceived, and then reproduced, many, manifold, or multiple 
of units of impression.’’ Then, 108: ‘‘A presentation to sense con- 
tains a manifold; consequently, in its case a multiplicity of perceptions 
are found in the mind, separate and single in themselves.’’ Again, 
157: ‘*Our apprehension of the manifold of the presentation is 
always successive ;’’ as, 168: ‘* In the synthesis of presentations the 
manifold of impressions always follow each other”’ (i.e., the units 
of the manifold). The same doctrine is to be found at 733, 740, 
741, and, indeed, passim. Mr. Caird’s testimony and doctrine are 
to an identical effect. He says (339), ‘‘Ere we can perceive any 
individual object as such, we must have a manifold before us, and 
we must combine this manifold into a unity; but to distinguish the 
elements of the manifold means, in the case of a successive con- 
sciousness like ours, to distinguish the times in which the manifold 
is given.’’ That is, plainly, all objects are successions — sequences 
in time. The same thing is repeated again and again by Mr. Caird; 
but for certainty here we need not leave the materials which are 
presently before us. ‘* The sequences of our perceptions,’’ Mr. Caird 
says, ‘tin the case of such an object as a house, are reversible,’ 
while, ‘‘in the case of a boat sailing down a river’’ they are ‘* irre- 
versible.’’ Here the two objects (one of them a house) are plainly 
put upon the same level of sequence or succession. It is no objection 
to this that Mr. Caird proceeds to call the one succession subjective, 
and the other objective; for he immediately turns to causality, in 
order by that means to make the house-succession quite as objective, 
and in the same way objective, as the succession of the ship. He 
argues, indeed, that we must not separate the two cases; that we 
must not have a jndgment of sequence in our perceptions which is 
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not a judgment of causality. And he illustrates this assertion by 
showing that, in the case of the house, we make the sequence objec- 
tive just in the same manner as we make the sequence objective 
in the case of the ship. ‘‘In both cases we make a judgment of 
objective sequence.’’ To Mr. Caird, as to Kant, then, all objects are 
successions or sequences in time of units of impression, and no one 
object is more so than another. Here is proof absolute that Mr. 
Caird did assert that ‘‘objects are known as objects through the 
category of causality alone ;’’ for objectivity of sequence, plainly — 
that is, an object as an object —is due to causality alone. Yet, says 
Mr. Caird, this ‘‘assertion has never been made by me, and I 
should never have supposed that any one could ascribe it to me,’’ 
ete.! In fact, as is but too manifest, discussion at all with Mr. 
Caird is superfluously idle—but for the lesson as regards Kant. 
Should it appear, too, as I may say again, that Mr. Caird was not 
so very culpable in changing my objectivity of succession into his 
** objects,’’ — the words now being declared synonymous by myself, — 
let the wse be once more considered which Mr. Caird made of the sem- 
blance of difference thereby gained. Like Schopenhauer, he asserted 
Kant to ascribe objectivity to causality alone; he even went a step 
farther, and asserted Kant to ascribe sequence as sequence, post hoc 
as post hoc, whether as judged or experienced, to the sequence causal, 
the sequence propter hoc. By substitution of ‘‘ objects’’ for objec- 
tivity of sequence, he was able to give the one clause, in the above 
common matter, the appearance of being opposed to the other; and 
so, consequently, there was something to be denied ; and, again, there 
was something to be justified. The difference in the identity was 
eminently convenient, not but that it is equally easy for us quietly 
to put back the original identity — identity even with a little excess 
in the one clause — and that the one, not that is denied, but that is 
expressly and laboriously justified ! 

But to return to the extract before us, in description of what suc- 
cession is subjective and what objective. Surely, if words are ever 
to be allowed a meaning at all— surely those words mean, and must 
mean, and can only mean that, ‘‘ to give to our perception of suc- 
cession an objective value,’’ is ‘‘ the same thing’’ as to ‘‘ bring the 
sequence in our perceptions under the category of causality ;’’ while, 
to regard our perception of succession ‘‘as merely subjective,’’ is 
** the same thing’’ as not **to bring the sequence in our perceptions 
under the category of causality.’’ 


‘Now, it is evident that if this were the only proof for the transcendental 
necessity of the principle of causality, we could have a judgment of sequence 
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(viz., in our own perceptions) which was not a judgment of causality, and thus 
Kant’s argument against Hume would lose all its force.” 


It is thus Mr. Caird continues, and truly these words also contain 
revelations unmistakable. ‘They assume, in the first place, Kant’s 
contrast of the house and the ship to have been intended by him as 
‘*proof for the transcendental necessity of the principle of causality.’’ 
It never even crossed Kant’s brain to imagine that his simple contrast 
in illustration of difference of sense-many, under difference of cate- 
gorical unity, could ever be supposed a ‘‘ proof,’’ and a proof of 
what never as much as occurred to him in dream, that causality was 
alone the agent of objectivity! But Mr. Caird, for his part, has no 
doubt about this ‘‘ proof.’’ Seeing that the objectivity of the one 
series is contrasted with the subjectivity of the other, there can be 
nothing in Kant’s mind, he thinks, but an argument in behoof of 
what it never seems to have occurred to Mr. Caird (following Scho- 
penhauer) even to question—— the one sole minister of objectivity- 
causality. Still, Kant to Mr. Caird does not say enough for causality. 
If this were the ‘* only proof,’’ he thinks, then, in view of the sequence 
of the house (even suppose it subjective only), ‘‘ we could have a 
judgment of sequence which was not a judgment of causality.’’ 
Evidently, the possibility of a judgment of sequence which was not 
a judgment of causality loomed little less at that time to Mr. Caird 
than a catastrophe, —a catastrophe that must prove fatal to the whole 
common industry. It was so sun-clear to him then that we can not 
have a judgment of sequence in our own perceptions other than a 
judgment of causality! Nor must this be limited to the house; all 
objects whatever are, on the consideration of succession, situated 
quite as the house is. Plainly, then, we cannot have a judgment 
of objects, as objects, that is not a judgment of causality — again 
the assertion which Mr. Caird never made, and which so righteously 
surprises him! But, further, in what case would ‘‘ Kant’s argument 
against Hume lose all its force?’’ Why, that would happen, mani- 
festly, just if ‘‘we could have a judgment of sequence in our own 
perceptions which was not a judgment of causality.’’ That, then, 
is, to Mr. Caird, Kant’s argument against Hume: we cannot have 
a judgment of sequence which is not a judgment of causality — the 
post hoc depends on the propter hoc! Unless all judgments of 
sequence are causal, Kant’s argument against Hume fails! Kant 
no more argues against Hume, or at all, that all sequence is causal, 
than I argue that Tenterden steeple is the cause of Goodwyn Sands. 
Kant’s argument against Hume is as relevant to Tenterden steeple 
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or to Goodwyn Sands as to the argument ascribed to him by Mr. 
Caird. Kant says to Hume only this: I grant all that you say, and 
the evidence of sense can only be contingent; but I have discovered 
a whole system of Epigenesis, which, descending upon the things of 
sense, whether in series causal or in series non-causal, elevates them 
into necessity. One wonders at what Mr. Caird sees instead of this ; 
one wonders at what Mr. Caird denies. Hume’s question is, Why is 
the unquestionable contingent post hoc of mere sense supposed, in 
certain cases, to be, after all, necessary? Kant’s answer —to take it 
roughly, on the whole, but, on the whole, still truly —is: There are 
twelve post hocs, and being received, respectively, into twelve chequers 
of my twelvefold epigenesis, they thereby become necessary. Nota 
ghost of an idea of the process involved in this become ever struck 
Mr. Caird: causality is to him an absolute nail in an absolutely fixed 
universe. 

Mr. Caird, then, will save causality from the catastrophe threatened 
it by Kant’s ‘‘ forgetfulness or abstraction for the moment.’’ He 
will show that even in the house, contrary to the example made of it 
by Kant, causality is the minister of the sequence. We have seen 
the sentence more than once already, and need not quote. We know 
that Schopenhauer, conceiving the ship-series to be due to the move- 
ments of the object perceived, and to be therefore pronounced causal, 
and consequently objective, turned the tables on Kant (who, poor 
man, had only made the house objective by quantity), and proved 
that the house-sequence, being due to the movements of our organs 
of sense, was therefore equally causal, and, consequently, equally 
objective. We know, too, that, though without acknowledgment, 
Mr. Caird has repeated all this— ‘‘in both cases we make a judg- 
ment of objective sequence.’’ Mr. Caird will show Kant, with gentle 
reproach of his oblivion for the moment, that it is a mistake to 
suppose sequence, as non-causal, only subjective in the house; on 
the contrary, as a moment’s thought will suggest, it is really causal 
and objective ! 

“And if it be true that we can date events in time only in so far as we can put 
them in causal relation with each other, in both cases alike there must be a judg- 
ment of causality. Kant, in fact, has here made the inconsistent admission that 
one kind of sequence can be determined without any help from the principle of 
causality. But if we could determine one kind of sequence without reference to 
causality, it would be difficult to prove that causality is necessary to determine 
any other kind of sequence. Kant’s argument can be valid only if it is made uni- 
versal —i.e., if it is shown that all judgments of sequence are implicitly judgments 
of causality. And the remark, mutatis mutandis, holds good of judgments of 
reciprocity and coexistence” —(i.e., that these, too, are judgments of causality). 
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That is perfectly in accord with Schopenhauer: that ‘‘in both 
cases we make a judgment of objective sequence,’’ and ‘in both 
cases alike there must be a judgment of causality.’’ And if that 
does not mean that, for production of a judgment of objective 
sequence, a judgment of causality is, simple as it stands there, a 
necessity, then it may mean Tenterden steeple, or Goodwyn Sands, 
or green cheese, or the plains of Marathon, or the Magellan clouds, 
or whatever else anybody may simply wish. It is a pity, however, 
to see at last the little rift in the lute —a pupil so docible showing 
signs to leave his master at last. At three seconds to one o’clock, 
Herr Dr. Schopenhauer went to his own door, and at two seconds to 
one o’clock — the very next second, that is —a tile bonneted him; but 
that was necessarily all a dream of the worthy Herr Doctor’s own, 
for ‘‘ we can date events in time only in so far as we can put them in 
causal relation to each other,’’ and that is impossible in the case of 
Herr Dr. Schopenhauer bonneted by the house-tile. It is the Herr 
Doctor, himself, has introduced the illustration, and as demonstrat- 
ing the fact that all sequences are not causal. Mr. Caird, however, 
is so pledged to the suppositious Kant that he will maintain the pos- 
sibility even of sequence, as sequence, to depend upon the judg- 
ment of causality. That is the proposition we have to see Mr. 
Caird justify ; and that is a proposition that, surely, may be named 
an @ fortiori to the proposition he denies! Comment, indeed, is quite 
superfluous with expressions so very glaring confronting us. To be 
consistent, for example, Kant ought to rule that all sequence, even 
in a house, is determined by causality alone. Without help of that 
principle no sequence can be determined. If any one sequence could 
be determined without such help, it would be difficult to prove it for 
any. The argument must be made universal—all judgments of 
sequence are implicitly judgments of causality. Causality, indeed, 
is the universal agent; and it is implied, not only in the sequence of 
the house, but in that of reciprocity also. Causality, in short, shall 
determine all sequence. Nay, ‘‘the denial of causality necessarily 
involves the denial of all succession in time ’’ — ‘‘ sequence is equiv- 
alent to causality ! ’* 

When Mr. Caird proceeds to justify — and that, too, in its extremest 
form — the doctrine of causality imputed by Schopenhauer to Kant, 
we naturally strike at once on another absolutely irresistible proof of 
his holding the proposition which he now denies. ‘‘ Schopenhauer,’’ 
says Mr. Caird, ‘‘ who has pointed out the inconsistency of Kant’s 
statement, that we can have a judgment of sequence which is not 
objective, also denies the Kantian doctrine, that objective sequence 
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implies causality. It is, he argues, absurd to say that sequence is 
equivalent to causality ; for, in that case, we should never recognize 
any sequence but that between cause and effect. But night and day 
have followed each other constantly since the beginning of the world, 
without any one being tempted to find the cause of the one in the 
other.’’ But, after all that has already been said, this passage may 
be allowed to speak for itself. Mr. Caird, far from telling Schopen- 
hauer, as even any first year’s student of Kant ought to have done, 
simply that such things at all are not in Kant, agrees with Schopen- 
hauer that Kant attributes the function of objectivity to causality 
alone; and even justifies the latter, as reproached by the former, for 
holding sequence to be equivalent to causality ! 

Before passing to consideration, however, of the proposition sug- 
gested here, which Mr. Caird justifies, we have to see what he brings 
forward in his reply to prove, as alleged, the fact that he, Mr. Caird, 
does not assert ‘‘ that objects are known as objects through the cate- 
gory of causality alone.’’ 

We have already admitted and explained how it may be, or must 
be, with expressions in Mr. Caird’s book, in regard to possible occa- 
sional implication of a true Kantian doctrine; but, certainly, those 
which he himself either actually brings forward, or only refers to, in 
his own support, do not seem tantamount to even so much as that. 





























‘In the last chapter, we have considered the principles on which phenomena 
are determined as objects of experience, under conditions of space and time. 
Taking these principles together, we reach the general idea of nature as a system 
of substances, whose quantum of reality always remains the same; but which, by 
action and reaction upon each other, are constantly changing their states accord- 
ing to universal laws. And this proof of this idea of nature is not dogmatic, but 
transcendental —i.e., it is proved that without it there would exist for us no nature 
and no experience at all.” 

















Mr. Caird quotes these words from ‘‘ Phil. of Kant, p. 473; ¢f., 
also, pp. 460, 470, etc.’’ And if we examine into all that is definite 
in these references, I suppose we shall not be called to any very rigor- 
ous account should we profess ourselves to fail with the ‘‘etc.’’ Of 
the passage quoted, Mr. Caird, ‘‘in these words, has declared,’’ he 
says, ‘‘as clearly as possible, that the test of objective reality is to be 
found in the connection of experience as determined by all the cate- 
gories.’’ I, for one, however, must petition for pardon if I confess 
myself quite unsatisfied of this. Determination of some kind on 
the part of the categories, we may grant to be acknowledged by any 
man who simply names them. So, Mr. Caird,in lumping together 
all the principles on which phenomena are determined in space and 
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time, might very well have conceived categories included whose 
action was only subjective, as well as the category whose action was 
only objective. We positively know that to Mr. Caird the category 
quantity, though a determining principle, was only a subjectively de- 
termining principle. And, surely, the universal reference to nature 
is much too general to yield any evidence as to what categories were 
to Mr. Caird subjectively determinative, and what other was objec- 
tively determinative. When the question is of so capital a doctrine 
as that of objectivity being function of all the categories, and when 
this doctrine can be so easily made perfectly explicit in these or a 
thousand similar expressions, it is surely unfortunate that Mr. Caird, 
out of seven hundred pages expressly devoted to the subject, should 
have been able to quote only so vague and indefinite, so inexplicit 
and equivocal, so scanty and general a passage as that —the rather, 
too, that while attributing (what, at least, appears) exclusive objectiv- 
ity of sequence to the category of causality, he expressly calls the 
very important category of quantity subjective! 

But Mr. Caird continues: ‘* My view, in fact, is just that which 
Kant expresses when he says that ‘ nothing is to be admitted in the 
empirical synthesis which could be a hindrance to the understanding 
in establishing the continuous connection of all phenomena in one 
experience.’’’ Was it as such ‘‘hindrance’’ that the category of 
quantity could not be ‘‘ admitted ’’ as an element in such connection ; 
and is it not certain that what we may name, par exemple, Mr. Caird’s 
doctrine, is the attribution of the thorough-going unity in question to 
the category of causality alone? Why, we have just read two pages 
under ** 1,’’ in Mr. Caird’s reply, which are for no other purpose than 
to justify such exclusive attribution! Has not thisan odd look? Mr. 
Caird will have causality the exclusive category of objective sequence, 
and yet, objects being to him only objective sequences, he will still place 
them under all the other categories as well —that is, I suppose, 
quantity apart, which is subjective! Really, Mr. Caird, emphatically 
attributing here a wonderful unity to causality alone, and again as 
emphatically attributing there this same unity to all the categories, has 
enough to do to hold on by both arms. 

I would remark, further, in this place, that in the quoted words of 
Mr. Caird another of his most distressing peculiarities in treating 
Kant extrudesitself. Mr. Caird — that is, though his own words seem 
to say exactly the reverse — always treats Kant ‘‘ dogmatically,’’ and 
never ‘‘ transcendentally.’’ The general statement of Mr. Caird is of 
a philosophy ‘* dogmatically ’’ in explanation of this universe, which 
is a perversion and an inversion of what it ought to be. Kant’s words, 
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namely, are spoken of as a *‘ proof’’ of an ‘‘idea of nature,’’ and 
he is said to have ** proved that without it there could exist for us no 
nature and no experience at all.’’ That is dogmatic. We there see 
Kant, as some vast conjuror, coming forward to the hem of the uni- 
verse, and stretching out his enchanting rod in easy explanation of 
it. So it always is with the exposition of Mr. Caird. The point of 
view from which he always looks is an utter perversion; for from that 
point of view Kant is always a dogmatic analyst of facts, and not a 
mere hypothetical projector. ‘* Nature a system of substances, whose 
quantum of reality always remains the same ’’ — that, as it is put, is 
a dogmatic result—a jinding —of a thetically analyzing, thetically 
reasoning, positive philosophy; and an uninitiated reader looks on as 
at the unclosing of the book, the opening of the seals. Now, the 
truth is that these results, these findings, are not results, are not 
findings, but admitted facts of this universe now and here to hand — 
not proved, not found— but simply appealed to in test of the success 
of the hypothesis of a certain projector. Kant’s work is not a 
philosophy. It is simply, on a certain assumption, a new theory of 
perception; and with the assumption the theory itself disappears into 
vapor. ‘This assumption, namely, is that we know never things with- 
out, but always only ideas within. On which assumption, then, the 
question was, How, though knowing only contingent affection within, 
do we yet come to seem to know an objective universe without, that 
is plainly in possession also of necessary elements? In explanation 
of this state of the facts on the basis of the previous undoubted 
assumption, Kant, now, only offered us his hypothesis of an @ priori 
epigenesis. The facts of experience, then, were not determined by 
this hypothesis; but this hypothesis itself was from stage to stage 
determined (tested) by these facts. Mr. Caird gives only a very mis- 
leading view of all this. And who now will grant Kant’s premises? 
It is simply false that the objects of perception are only affections 
and ideas within us; they are actually independent things without. 
Then the prodigious Zumuthung that time and space are not actual 
entities out there on their own account, but mere spectra within our 
own unity — what a prodigious call on our credulity is that! All 
ordinary readers are advised of this, then, that the dogmatically 
explanatory, the thetically interpretative, the mysteriously recondite 
and ultimate system of philosophy which they see in Mr. Caird’s 
book, exists — at least, so far as it is referred to Kant — only in their 
own dream. 

What Mr. Caird, then, actually quotes from himself, while unsatis- 
factorily indefinite all through, seems at the last to throw on his pre- 
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tensions an even adverse light. Let us now turn up and realize his 
mere references. ‘The one of them is this: ‘‘ The determination of 
things as in space and time implicitly contains in it a determination, not 
only by the categories of quantity and quality, but also by the cate- 
gories of cause, substance, and reciprocity — i.e., it involves a higher 
synthesis than it expresses.’? Determination by categories, as has 
been pointed out already, neither need be, nor alway is, to Mr. Caird 
objective. We know that, to Mr. Caird, quantity is subjective; and, 
consequently, the other categories referred to may be all equally sub- 
jective. As the other categories are no hindrance to Schopenhauer’s 
holding the objectivity of causality alone, so, neither need they be any 
hindrance to Mr. Caird’s. It is quite certain that Mr. Caird conceives 
certain categories to be operative only on imagination — presumably, 
consequently, in such element, as only subjective. Nay, in such cir- 
cumstances, he actually says we ‘‘represent or imagine objects 
without determining them as existent.’’? It is not well possible to call 
anything objective that is not existent. Mr. Caird certainly attributes 
much more importance to the categories of relation, and he names 
them all; but we have already seen him subordinate reciprocity to 
causality, and when he talks of substance, it is always in reference to 
‘*change,’’ and change plainly involves causality. No; let us read 
as we may in Mr. Caird, what always comes to the front of the ques- 
tion of objectivity is causality ; and the other categories, let them be 
conceived as they may, are all either subordinate, or in actual terms 
subjective. It is a great mistake of Mr. Caird, indeed, to suppose 
that though he should be found to count on all the categories for a 
conjunct experience, he is thereby relieved of any one charge that 
has been made against him in consequence of his doctrine of causality 
as in connection with Schopenhauer. Even then, I should not with- 
draw one word which I have applied in that connection. Mr. Caird’s 
position has been actually found to be very unsatisfactory as regards 
other categories: but, were that not so, all that I have said would 
remain essentially the same; and Mr. Caird, with determination of 
other categories in his eye, cannot protect himself from the conse- 
quences of his position, in regard to Schopenhauer and causality, by 
any denial of the assertion ‘‘ that objects are known as objeets through 
the category of causality alone.’’ 

The only remaining locus of reference in Mr. Caird’s defence con- 
tains expression of an attempt generally to connect together the three 
categories of relation. But there, confessedly, Mr. Caird is not in 
Kant at all—there he fancies himself beyond Kant — there, indeed, 
it is to be supposed he fancies himself in Hegel. The simplicity or 
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stolidity of self-complacency, however, with which he alludes to the 
**suggestion’’ here, as calculated to ‘* free Kant from many diffi- 
culties,’’ is eminently declarative —as though there were anything 
in it! 

We pass to the proposition which Mr. Caird justifies ; and, in regard 
to this, no reader now can well be in any difficulty. The quotations 
already made from pages 456 and 457, especially the three sentences 
in reference to Schopenhauer pointing out Kant’s inconsistency, etc., 
will have put every reader, in this respect, quite au fait. Mr. Caird 
treats this matter at considerable length in his reply, but more clearly, 
concisely, and satisfactorily in his book. These words of mine from 
the Schopenhauer article I suppose to state the whole case : — 


‘Schopenhauer, even making the prodigious blunder he did, was never so far 
left to himself as to conceive the cognition of succession, as succession, only possible 
to Kant on presupposition of causality. Following on was to him as much swt 
generis as following from. * * * It is in reference to the unity of the 
universe, and the correlation of all its parts, Mr. Caird thinks, that there is justifi- 
cation for Kant’s (never made) assertion that objectivity results from the category 
of causality alone.” 


The reader has now before him many extracts which clearly and 
fully bear out the above words (where, of course, as already shown, 
‘* objectivity’? means objectivity of succession). Mr. Caird does 
hold, not only for Kant, but apparently also for himself, that follow- 
ing on is only possible by presupposition of following from. ‘‘ The 
denial of causality necessarily involves the denial of all succession 
in time; sequence is equivalent to causality —sequence implies 
causality.”’ Mr. Caird, too, does solve the riddle by reference to the 
unity of the universe. Here, in fact, Mr. Caird, far from turning on 
Schopenhauer to justify Kant from such nonsense, actually turns upon 
him to justify Kant for such grand truth! Nor can any lapsus mem- 
orie be gently pleaded here, for the sole consideration is of ‘* Schopen- 
hauer’s objection.’’ Sequence, Mr. Caird thinks, always ‘‘ implies ”’ 
more than it ‘‘ expresses ’’ — ‘‘ causality,’’ namely; and the result is 
that cryptic unity of the universe which, as a doctrine, is Mr. Caird’s 
own — his freehold, his peculiar — where he, and he alone, possesses 
all the droits de seigneur. 

Of course, it could be argued that a mind ufhprovided with the 
category of causality could not be a mind at all, and that, conse- 
quently, such category must, in every case, be postulated ; but I think 
consciousness of a simple succession of states quite conceivable, with- 
out any causal reference whatever. It is this latter reference, indeed, 
that is not presupposed by, but, on the contrary, presupposes the 
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former. And so, as yet, it has been taken by everybody except Mr. 
Caird. Kant himself expressly says (87) that, even were causality 
unapplied, ‘‘ impressions would nothing the less present objects to our 
perception ’’ (which, even alone, is enough!). 

Again, it may be argued, let the actual consciousness or experience 
be what it may, causality is always at least potentially present. So 
much, so put, must certainly be admitted. ‘The concrete unity and 
community of the universe, the presence at all times of every one of 
its powers, and in continuity with the rest — that cannot be denied. 
Emerson, in those Delphic droplets of song of his, tells us this a 
thousand times: ‘‘All are needed by each one, nothing is fair or good 
alone.’’ Even such contraries as sense and understanding are, to 
Kant’s mind, but twin stems from a common root. Milton, too, was 
of the same opinion before Kant; ‘‘ discourse,’’ the angel tells Adam, 
‘*is oftest yours, the latter [intuition, perception] most is ours, dif- 
fering but in degree, of kind the same.’’ Still, distinction is distinc- 
tion, even in the concrete ; water is not sand, and neither is following 
on following from. 

Further, it would be a simple proceeding to tell us that causality 
does act in determination of sequence in time. We should be as little 
likely to deny that, as that Kant writes in German. But that really 
is the question with which Mr. Caird’s reply opens! ‘*1. Does Kant 
assert that the category of causality is involved in the determination 
of objective sequence?’’ He might as well have asked, Can a duck 
swim? Of course, the category of causality acts in determination of 
objective sequence. One would like to know what else we could put 
it to. But that, ‘‘ simply as it stands,’’ is not the question. The 
question is this, Does causality alone determine cognition of objective 
sequence? Rather, indeed, this question itself has now become, so 
to speak, a shade deeper, and runs thus: Does cognition of sequence 
at all presuppose causality? ‘‘ Kant argues,’’ says Mr. Caird, ‘‘ that 
the judgment of sequence cannot be made except on presupposition 
of the judgment of causality. The judgment of sequence implies 
the judgment of causality.’’ So, namely, I took the question, and 
so I take it. I interpolate no shade of meaning peculiar to myself; 
it is Mr. Caird’s meaning I mean to meet, and Mr. Caird’s meaning 
alone. And my conclusion now, is my conclusion then. Such 
doctrine, taken independently, is untrue. Such doctrine, as referred 
to Kant, is untrue. Such doctrine, in view of his own expressions, is 
hardly true for Mr. Caird himself. 

The doctrine, independently taken, is untrue. The cognition of 
the post hoc is, in point of fact, independent of the cognition of the 
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propter hoc; and not only so, but the former even precedes and 
conditions the latter. In a word, casual succession is as much a 
fact cognized in time as causal succession. ; as such, indeed, it is 
familiar to everybody, and referred to in books an infinitude of 
times. Tenterden steeple was followed by Goodwyn Sands. The 
sacrifice of Iphigenia was followed, as is the whistling of the sailors 
nowadays, by wind. The small-pox in Norway was followed by the 
disappearance of all the fish on its coasts. Lightning is followed by 
thunder ; the fall of the mercury by a storm; and burst shoe-ties by 
divorces. The threat of Columbus was followed by the eclipse. 
The ebb is followed by the flood; inspiration by expiration; and the 
right leg by the left in walking. A red flag is followed by the stop- 
ping of an engine. Tear follows tear, as one drop of rain another. 
Lamp follows lamp in the twilight; and systole, diastole. The tick 
of the watch is followed by the movement of the minute-hand; and 
the fall of the time-ball precedes the shock of the time-gun. One 
squib follows another in fire-works, and one man drops after another 
in battle. Boys in pea-scuffles or stone-scuffles get blow after blow. 
Minister succeeds minister in the pulpit, actor actor on the stage, 
and player player at the wickets. Carriage succeeds carriage in the 
drive, and horse horse on the ride. Look out of window, a puff 
of smoke, a cry of soles, a wagon, some men, a school, furniture 
on a cart, dust ahoy, sunshine, shadow, rain; such units all duly 
follow each other. Ideas of Napoleon, Czesar, Alexander, Wine, 
France, Spain, Beauty, Esquimaux, Negroes, the Cape, Afghanistan, 
Russia, Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Beaconsfield, follow one another 
in my mind, and are sequences in time. In fact, according to modern 
wisdom, all my ideas follow one another in time; not at all by the law 
of causality, but, principally, rather by the mere law of contiguity 
(Mr. Caird should reflect on that). Alexander Aphrodiscensis says: 
‘*TIs it not clear that the proposition is false, that all that follows 
something has its cause in the same, or all that precedes something 
is its cause? For experience shows us, in the case of things which 
follow one another, that the latter are not always due to the earlier. 
It is not night because it was previously day; nor winter because it 
was previously summer; nor are the Isthmian games because the 
Olympic games were.’’ De Fato (34), we find it said, Itaque non sic 
causa intelligi debet ut, quod cuique antecedat, id ei causa sit; and 
from this it is clear that to Cicero, at all events, there were not only 
causal sequences, but casual ones as well. But in such things it is, 
as usual, Aristotle that is followed. Meta., 994, a, 221, it is said: 
*¢ One thing follows another in two ways, — either as this after that, 
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the Olympic games after the Isthmian; or genetically, as the man 
from the boy.’’ The former mere chronological succession, remarks 
Schwegler, in his relative comment, ‘‘ belongs not properly here at all, 
and is not again mentioned; we must believe, then, that Aristotle 
names this cpdézvs only to dismiss it.’’ Elsewhere in Aristotle, 
however (1023, b. 5), we have, as further instances of non-causal 
sequence in time, night after day, storm after calm, ships at sea after 
the equinoxes, and the Dionysia after the Thargelia. In short, the 
independence of post hoc on propter hoc exists in nature, and is 
universally accepted by all mankind in such shape as it occurs in 
Hume: ‘‘ An object may be contiguous and prior to another, without 
being considered as its cause.’’ Do not Aristotle, and all other logi- 
cians, indeed, flatly forbid us, under pain of committing a sophism, 
to reasqn from the post to the propter? And, as regards the allega- 
tion that the former rather precedes and conditions the latter, are 
not these last two references enough? Hume and the logicians both 
refer to the two successions in such terms that we see the one, as 
general, must simply precede the other as specific. It can add but 
the last touch to the nail here, that even Schopenhauer, whom Mr. 
Caird follows in so much, will not countenance any such doctrine as 
the necessary presupposition of propter to post, but loudly reprobates 
in Kant (though, of course, by mistake) the denial of casual and 
the affirmation of only causal succession. Who, of all mankind but 
Mr. Caird, could for a moment suppose that the very judgment, the 
very cognition, the very ‘texperience’’ of post hoc, would be impos- 
sible to us without the presupposition of propter hoc? Knowledge 
of casual succession is impossible without knowledge of causal 
succession, and it is not the latter that follows the former! Of 
course, all that is no prejudice to the fact that all change implies 
causality ; but, surely, it is not that commonplace which Mr. Caird 
would discover in Kant! I acknowledge to feel the circumstances 
such that, in their regard, I can believe or conceive almost anything ; 
but surely, surely, I am not called upon to believe or conceive that 
the mysterious, deep-reaching, all-pervading, absolutely original new 
truth (p. 455) —‘*the denial of causality necessarily involves the 
denial of all succession in time’’— amounts to no more than that! 

But, in the second place here, there is no such doctrine as this in 
Kant. Casual sequence in time is allowed by him quite its own right 
in time — casual sequence in time is quite as much allowed its right 
in time as causal sequence itself. Experience of casuality in time, 
judgment of casualty in time, cognition of casualty in time, is 
allowed by him to be by so much less dependent on the experience, 
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judgment, cognition of causality in time, as this latter must, in all 
cases, be at least preceded, and so far conditioned, by that former. 
This much, indeed, is only credible in the very terms of it. 

Even suppose we had no direct comparison of the two successions, 
casual and causal, in Kant, as we have such comparison in Aristotle, 
Cicero, Alexander, Hume, and others, it would not follow that Kant 
was not even as they in the general reference. It is wholly with the 
necessary that Kant has todo. The casual or contingent, we may 
say, he is never called upon directly to deal with, because, as such, 
it is insusceptible of rule or order; so that we might reasonably 
suppose Kant, like Aristotle, to dismiss the subject as not belonging 
to the sphere of his operations. But it is not necessary to suppose 
or say that. The very fact that his one object is to introduce a 
system of necessity —that is, of necessary order, necessary succes- 
sion — proves indisputably that he admits or assumes, as his very 
basis, a given and granted and understood element of contingency — 
that is, of casual order, casual succession. His whole work, indeed, 
is nothing but the epigenesis — the introduction of necessary succes- 
sion into the foregoing, plain and manifest, never supposed deniable, 
contingent succession (not, however, by causality alone). In fact, 
every object is to Kant, in the first instance, as mere Erscheinung, 
mere crude sense-presentation (and Kant calls Erscheinung not a 
simple presentation alone, but even such compound presentation as 
the phenomena in any case of causality, say that of the ship) — 
every such presentation, I say, whether simple or compound, is 
always a Mannigfaltiges—that is, a succession. ‘‘In the synthesis 
of crude presentations,’’ he says (II., 168), ‘‘the many or multiple 
of the impressions is always a following of the one the other’? — 
that is, on the part of the various units of impression, and that is a 
succession, a sequence. In very truth, Kant assumes twelve contin- 
gent successions, and the same number of categories, consequently, 
to introduce into the former necessary order. What quantity sub- 
sumes is series in time, like part succeeding like part in pure 
contingency of sequence till the category acts. What quality sub- 
sumes is succession in the filling of time, quite similarly regarded. 
What substance subsumes is a vicissitude of accidents, and such 
vicissitude is surely contingency in terms. What causality subsumes 
are a first and second, which to me are always necessary, but which 
to Kant are only contingent till subsumption has taken place. What 
reciprocity subsumes are an exchangeable first and second; and 
these, too, though already in necessary order to me, are, in the first 
instance, only contingent to Kant. Then the postulates! They are 
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three in number, and if they assume one succession as necessary, 
they take it for granted that one is only possible, and the other only 
actual. Surely, these last examples are enough. You would not 
say that a succession that is only actual (Kant’s actual propter) is 
necessary, and still less that what is only possible is necessary? Even 
in pure perception, Kant assumes the succession there to be only con- 
tingent; the succession of the moments of time is to him no more 
than a succession, and, as he says again and again, a succession 
without causal connection. In fact, it is precisely in causality that 
there is least succession. Kant, to Schopenhauer’s misunderstanding, 
even takes pains to demonstrate the presence of succession in sundry 
cases of causality. Are not these cases, indeed, very much examples 
of two things at one and the same time? Sun and stone, fire and 
room, capillary tube and fluid, bullet and cushion, frost and ice, are 
all things together. The whole contention is at once disproved by 
the fact of series being admitted not only to be irreversible, but 
reversible as well. At least these two successions are; and what is 
reversible can never be causal. Of course, all together are a whole ; 
and causality is certainly one of the most indispensable of cate- 
gories, but it is not the only one. Neither is its irreversible 
succession the only one. In fact, reversible succession is quite as 
much a need as irreversible succession; and, as said, the former 
rather precedes and conditions the latter. Fancy causality alone to 
produce objective sequence, as Mr. Caird desires; then there would 
be irreversible series only, and the world cramped into a single 
potence, a single potential ganglion, an illimitable intussusception, 
the power of a quantity, whose index were infinitude. If quite direct 
evidence is wanted as regards the state of Kant’s mind, have we 
not an actual example, at the hands of Kant, of objective sequence 
produced, not only without the action of causality, but absolutely in 
special opposition to the action of causality. He opposes the house, 
objectified by quantity, as well to ice as the ship, both of which 
exemplify, and are meant to exemplify, causality alone. To pass to 
quite another region, too—can we not see that, when he speaks of 
external design, he has before him a variety of events which, following 
on each other, are yet without the slightest conjunction causally. 
But we shall see more of Kant’s mind, in this connection, when we 
come to examine Mr. Caird’s doctrine of unity — that extraordinary 
doctrine of a gediegene Hinheit, a hard integration of all things, 
through the iron veins of causality— which has been more than 
once referred to. 

We have alluded to certain expressions of Mr. Caird’s own, that 
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seem to render such doctrine as the dependence of sequence qua 
sequence upon causality, hardly true for himself. These are to be 
found where the words ‘‘reversible’’ and ‘‘irreversible’’ occur. If 
Mr. Caird admits that there are two sorts of succession, so different 
the one from the other, so opposed the one to the other, as these 
words are, then it is plain that they cannot be both causal. To admit 
a reversible series at all, in fact, is to destroy his doctrine. A revers- 
ible series can never be causal. And here we stand by the one spot 
which alone, perhaps, is sufficient to bring to the whole Kantian sys- 
tem ruin. Did not sense itself, namely, offer material irreversible 
sequences, the category of cause and effect would be null and void; 
jt would never be called into play at all; for it is only on reception 
of an irreversible first and second that the logical function of ante- 
cedent and consequent will consent to act —will, on plea of analogy, 
consent to receive such first and second into its own necessary nexus. 
But, allow once an irreversible series in sense, and you allow also a 
necesssity in sense—a necessity already in consciousness, conse- 
quently — which necessity, as independent of any artificial, intellec- 
tual epigenesis whatsoever, renders all such epigenesis, and by 
consequence Kant’s whole system, a supererogatory superfetation 
merely. But, let alone Kant, surely we have here a very trying light 
to Mr. Caird. He is in the very midst of all these reversibles and 
irreversibles, and yet remains blind to what they involve, not only for 
Kant, but even for himself! He is quite explicit on this, for ex- 
ample, that to Kant there are sequences quite as well reversible as 
irreversible — that is, that there are sequences in regard to which 
causality has no application whatever — and yet, in the teeth of this, 
his own admission, he declares that the judgment, cognition, expe- 
rience of sequence as sequence, is impossible without previous judg- 
ment, cognition, experience of sequence causal, and that this is the 
doctrine of Kant! How is it possible to attribute any such doctrine 
to Kant, at the very moment that one is canvassing statements of his 
in regard to a reversible sequence which Kant himself declares can- 
not be causal? This, certainly, seems somewhat of a dilemma; but 
it will occur to us how Mr. Caird got out of it, if we recollect that 
the reversible series (the house) was to Kant, in Mr. Caird’s belief, 
only subjective, and it was not, therefore, necessarily a contradiction 
that he (Kant) should still regard the causal sequence as alone 
objective. More than that, indeed; Mr. Caird was at express pains, 
with the assistance (unacknowledged) of Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ eye,’’ to 
make the house itself dependent on causality, and only objective so! 
Nevertheless, even as to that, it is to be remarked that, let the expe- 
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dient of the eye be as ingenious as it might, it left the sequence of 
the house, as the sequence of the house, quite untouched. The eye 
might rove from roof to cellar, or from cellar to roof, but that was 
the concern of the eye only. The coalition of myriads of stone 
parts and stone particles, or brick parts and brick particles, into the 
actual stone tenement, or the actual brick tenement, was quite inde- 
pendent of the eye. The eye had to take all that simply as it found 
it; it had nothing to do with the putting of it together. What a 
futile thing, after all, then, was either the ingenuity at first hand of 
Schopenhauer, or even the second-hand ingenuity of Mr. Caird! 
Kant, evidently, knew his own business a little better than either the 
one or the other of them knew it for him. He agglutinated the par- 
ticles of the house into the house by the category of quantity, or it was 
by this category that he made it objective. But this amounts to a 
contradiction on Kant’s part of Mr. Caird’s ascription to him of 
the proposition that reversible sequence presupposes irreversible 
sequence ; he actually objectifies the former quite apart from, and in 
actual independence of, the latter. Kant, in fact, in full possession 
of his own doctrine, would have only wondered, had he seen Messrs. 
Schopenhauer and Caird, in their self-imposed need to find an irre- 
versible sequence for the house — which otherwise, poor thing, would, 
all too plainly, as they thought, be left subjective—superfluously 
paining themselves to distort or contort their own organs of vision, 
as if thus they could agglutinate into objectivity the house itself. 
That they both felt such need, very delicately, but irresistibly, proves, 
to say it again, that to both there was for Kant but one category of 
objectivity, while to both, at the same time, the others in that refer- 
ence were simply unthought of. Both—there cannot be a doubt 
of it— went together so far, and then they parted, Schopenhauer to 
object to Kant that there were objective non-causal sequences quite 
as well as objective causal ones, and Mr. Caird to justify Kant, and 
assert that even sequence, as sequence, implied causality. 

We assume the true doctrine, then, to be this (as illustrated from 
Aristotle, Cicero, Hume, etc.): that, though all change implies 
causality, yet that the judgment, cognition, experience of succession 
as succession, sequence as sequence, is quite independent of, and in 
nowise conditioned by, the judgment, cognition, experience of suc- 
cession or sequence causal. Mr. Caird himself seems not unaware 
that this is the state of the case as vulgarly understood. He admits 
that it is said, ‘‘ There are many phenomena which are determined as 
successive, and which yet we do not conceive to be related as causes 
and effects ;’’ but then he explains that ‘‘ when they are so related, 
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we often do not know it;’’ and what is said, therefore, is ‘‘ not to the 
point!’’ When we do know it, he intimates, we find it causal. 
When one is arrested by such utterances as these, one almost thinks 
that, after all, what Mr. Caird has to tell us out of Kant is just the 
commonplace already signalized. But are we to understand that said 
commonplace, admitted by all mankind, instead of being simply the 
one thing to be explained, is, not the starting question, but the con- 
cluding result of the whole Kantian toil? Every change has a cause. 
There — that is the relieving breath — that is what Kant ends with — 
that is his answer to Hume? I suppose it will be ‘‘ not to the point’”’ 
to hint that, Why we believe every change to have a cause? was 
what Hume asked, and that Kant assumed to answer the why, and 
not merely to repeat the fact? Mr. Caird’s own words are these: ‘* It 
is, therefore, a perfectly accurate account of Kant’s position to say 
that he met Hume’s reduction of the propter hoc to the post hoc by 
showing that no mind is capable of the cognition post hoc which is 
not already capable of the cognition propter hoc.’’ To Mr. Caird, 
this —so assured is he —is a perfectly accurate account of Kant’s 
position relatively to Hume; and the truth is, that perhaps anything 
more wide has, up to the present moment, never yet been said in 
print. Hume’s action was not reduction of propter hoc to post hoc. 
We have just seen a quotation which admitted succession propter hoc 
to be other than succession post hoc, and propositions to the same 
effect may be found passim in the authority concerned. Hume 
referred cognition of the difference between propter and post to 
instinct naturally, and to custom philosophico-explanatorily. Hume’s 
whole question, in fact, was of the difference. He acknowledged our 
belief in the necessary connection of cause and effect, but could see 
no origin for this belief unless, as said, in instinct naturally and cus- 
tom philosophically. If any one else, however, could show him 
another origin, he was quite willing, he affirmed, to abandon his whole 
contention. Kant, now, brought forward a whole system of intellec- 
tual epigenesis, as this other origin which Hume desiderated. Here, 
then, surely, to say the one reduced propter into post, and the other 
answered him by counter-reduction of post into propter, is, if incor- 
rect in the one proposition, absolutely wild in the other. Kant’s 
enormous categorical system—the whole of which is his reply to 
Hume — shall be demonstration of the impossibility of the judgment, 
cognition, experience post hoc itself, unless there be ‘‘already’”’ 
judgment, cognition, experience of propter hoc. One hopes that that 
would have proved as satisfactory to Hume as it does to Mr. Caird. 
Cannot one imagine David Hume benevolently smiling here —hope- 
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lessly puzzled. The post hoc never troubled me, he thinks to him- 
self, only the propter hoc; and now I am expected to find my- 
self, not at all only all the more troubled when told that even the 
easy post hoc is really the unintelligible propter hoc, but actually in 
absolute light at last just from that alleged fact! There is no diffi- 
culty in understanding propter hoc, for —post hoc is propter hoc! 
Well, to be sure, that is an explanation; and it is the one mighty 
result of the one mighty Kantian labor! Why do we know that 
every change has a cause? We know that every change has a 
cause, because we know that one thing succeeds another only because 
we know that every change has a cause! 

As we have here Kant’s answer to Hume before us, we may remark, 
in passing, that Mr. Caird has said the same thing, with a certain 
modification, in his book. ‘* We cannot, like Hume, set succession 
against causality; for so soon as we ‘bring to conceptions,’ or, in 
other words, to clear consciousness, the synthesis by which two events 
are determined in titme in relation to each other, we see that it contains 
or involves the category of causality.’” Hume, for his part, never 
‘*set succession against causality ;’’ he only asked, as we have just 
seen: Is there any origin for the idea of necessary connection attrib- 
uted to cause and effect, except custom? But, so soon as we *‘ clearly 
conceive’’ the synthesis of cause and effect, we ‘‘see’’ that it is the 
synthesis of cause and effect. One hopes that Hume would have 
contented himself with that also! 

In presence of such things, the belief is almost irresistible, then, 
that Mr. Caird’s reason for his, apparently, so very peculiar doctrine 
on succession is just the commonplace that every change has a cause. 
But, are we to suppose that no more is meant by such profound 
propos as, ‘* sequence is equivalent to causality,’’ ‘* the denial of caus- 
ality necessarily involves the denial of all succession in time ’’ — are 
we to suppose that no more is meant by such profound propos than 
the one proposition with which we, not all end, but, on the contrary, 
all only begin, no change without a cause?! 

This leads us directly up to that iron unity of Mr. Caird’s. Hav- 
ing seen, namely, what could be said in resistance to Mr. Caird’s 
second proposition, on the ground that such doctrine is untrue in a 
general reference, untrue in Kant’s, and, viewing certain expressions, 
hardly true in Mr. Caird’s own, we have still to recognize fixture on 
Mr. Caird’s part in this, his second proposition, that sequence implies 
causality ; and, without objecting Mr. Caird’s emphatic denial of this 
identical proposition under another face, we have now to consider it 
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in connection with that idea of a cryptic unity in Kant which we have 
so often alluded to as dominating Mr. Caird. This we shall follow, 
first, in his book ; and, second, in his reply. 

I have no doubt it was not inconvenient to ‘‘ pass over ’’ certain crit- 
icisms as ‘‘ almost verbal; ’’ and the criticisms being left, I can hardly 
have much to object to Mr. Caird’s passing over them. I have said, 
nevertheless, and in relation to my notice of Mr. Caird’s doctrines, 
that, ‘* while resolved there should be no mistake as to the state of 
my mind, I confined myself, on the general merits, to mere indica- 
tion.’’ Now, that ‘‘ indication ’’ is what Mr. Caird passes over, as 
‘*almost verbal.’’ It was meant, however, as more than verbal — 
it was meant to indicate, indeed, almost under the one word, trans- 
elementation, what I found the work, on the whole. I began, for 
example, though never leaving the one eleventh chapter (almost in its 
first half only), which specially considered causality, by pointing out 
an essentially radical and absolutely crucial mistake in regard to the 
distinction between the mathematical and dynamical categories. Now, 
it is in aid of his peculiar unity that Mr. Caird restricts the former to 
imagination, and places existence under the latter. I should say, how- 
ever, that Kant, for his part, gives no precedence to the one categor- 
ical class over the other, even in reference to existence. Nay, if Kant 
gives, in that reference, precedence to either of them, it is certainly 
to those categories which, for Mr. Caird, are evidently only subjec- 
tive and confined to the imagination. These latter, for example, are 
actually named axioms and anticipations of perception, while the 
others are but analogies or postulates of relation, absolutely null till 
the former have found objects for them. Kant (140 —1) expressly 
tells us that, while the mathematical categories are ‘‘ out and out 
necessary,’’ the dynamical ones, on the contrary, are ‘‘in them- 
selves only contingent.’? While the former are ‘ apodictic,’’ he 
adds, the latter are only ‘* mediate and indirect,’’ not possessing the 
‘* immediate evidence which is the special property of the others.”’ 
The former, further, are ‘‘ intuitive,’’ the latter only ‘‘ discursive ; ”’ 
the former (154) ‘‘ constitutive,’’ the latter only ‘‘ regulative.’ 
What all that amounts to. in regard to relative existential actuality of 
knowledge, every student of Kant at once knows. Surely, what is 
constitutive must be much more palpably an ingredient of existence 
than what is only regulative — what concerns an actual object, as per- 
ceivable, have much more the form of existence in it than a mere re- 
lation, which has to wait for its objects. Such considerations as these, 
however, seem to have wholly escaped Mr. Caird; he thinks what 
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here is constitutive has to do only with imagination, while what is 
merely regulative has to do with actual existence. Why, imagination 
itself, for that part, belongs quite as much to the dynamical as to the 
mathematical categories. Both sets are in apprehension, and the ve- 
hicle of apprehension is, to Kant, imagination. Coleridge, in reference 
to Kant’s peculiar traffic with imagination, held that faculty to be 
‘¢the living power and prime agent of all human perception, and as a 
repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite 
I Am!’’ That is transelementation. When we do not understand 
plain prose as it is there before us, it loosens under our eyes into so 
many Ossianic vapors of dream. That was Coleridge, however it be 
with Mr. Caird. ‘* The idea of Kant,’’ says Mr. Caird, ‘‘ that imagi- 
nation limits knowledge, will be considered at the end of the chap- 
ter;’’ and, ‘‘ at the same time, we have to remember the danger that 
accompanies this gift’? —ha! But I have said enough now to indicate 
a mist that wonderfully extends itself without — the slightest occasion. 
I should never end, if I took up every spot that I see. What it con- 
cerns us to know here is that Mr. Caird, for that unity of his, cannot 
refer to any superiority, so far as Kant is concerned, in the one set 
of categories over the other, at the same time that a guiding light is 
thrown, perhaps, on what, to Mr. Caird, is merely ‘‘ verbal.’’ We 
consider at present only that idea of unity by means of which Mr. 
Caird would prove, on Kant’s part, identification of sequence, as such, 
with sequence causal, and would impose on causality some altogether 
supernatural or transelemental function of unity in reference to every 
moment of time, and, I suppose, point of space. Of course, no such 
thing exists in Kant, and it has a wonderful effect on one’s mind to 
be asked to look at it. We quote from said eleventh chapter a few 
of the most salient sentences that bear on it: — 


“Kant argues that the judgment of sequence cannot be made, except on the 
presupposition of the judgment of causality. For time is a mere form of the 
relation of things, and cannot be perceived by itself. Only when we have con- 
nected events with each other, can we think of them as in time. And this con- 
nection must be such that the different elements of the manifold of the events are 
determined in relation to each other, in the same way as the different moments in 
time are determined in relation to each other. But it is obvious that the moments 
of time are so determined in relation to each other that we can only put them into 
one order —i.¢., that we can proceed from the previous to the subsequent moment, 
but not vice versa. Now, if objects or events cannot be dated in relation to time, 
but only in relation to each other, it follows that they cannot be represented as in 
time at all unless their manifold is combined in a synthesis which has an irreversi- 
ble order; or, in other words, unless they are so related, according to a universal 
tule, that when one thing is posited, something else must necessarily be posited 
in consequence. In every representation of events as in time, this presupposition 
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is implied; and the denial of causality necessarily involves the denial of all suc- 
cession in time. * * * We cannot, like Hume, set succession against causality, 
for so soon as we ‘bring to conceptions’ (p. 77; Tr., p. 63), or, in other words, to 
clear consciousness, the synthesis by which two events are determined in time in 
relation to each other, we see that it contains or involves the category of causality. 
For the relation of one moment to another is such, that the apprehension of one 
moment is the condition of the apprehension of the next; and, therefore, in attribut- 
ing succession to things, we are already attributing to them necessary sequence.” 


Preliminarily to explain: In regard to what is meant by the phrase, 
objective sequence in time, I may seem to have applied it to units of 
impression only, and it may possibly have occurred, in objection, that 
matters might be different if we applied it, not to sequences of units, 
but to sequences of the objects which these units compose. The 
sequence of units that takes place in the formation of objects may be 
one thing, and the sequence of these objects in each other’s regard, 
once they are formed, quite another. It is to be said at once, how- 
ever, that neither Kant nor Mr. Caird has made the distinction. The 
sequence of the units in the case of the house is taken for granted to 
run parallel with the sequence of objects in the case of a ship varying 
place on a stream, or of ice following water upon frost. As with 
units, indeed, so with objects. Some are causal, and some casual, or 
otherwise varied. Nor is the implication of causality in change one 
whit stronger for the one series than for the other. Mr. Caird’s words 
in the above quotations reflect this indifference. We there see that 
‘*events,”’ ** objects,’’ ‘‘ things,’’ are all openly put upon precisely 
the same level. In short, to Mr. Caird causality is the minister of 
objectivity to successions, whether implicit or explicit, and it is no 
matter which. 

Mr. Caird’s own words give his reader little difficulty as to what 
he holds of succession generally, and we again refer to them in con- 
firmation of our own relative statements. In fact, the moment we 
consider that these words are addressed — at least the latter of them — 
to the objection of Schopenhauer, their import becomes unmistakable. 
Schopenhauer, as in the case of the ‘ tile,’’? objects that there are 
sequences casual as well as sequences causal, or, to use Mr. Caird’s 
words, that ‘* sequence is not equivalent to causality.’’ Mr. Caird, 
consequently, can only oppose that by asserting Kant to regard 
succession as but another word for causality. But it is with Mr. 
Caird’s reasoning in support that we have at present todo. Nearly 
his first sentence maintains that ‘* only when we have connected events 
with each other, can we think of them as in time.’’ Now, if there 
are successions casual, that cannot be so; we can very well think 
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of objects and events in time, and see objects and events in time, 
without connecting them the one with the other at all. And that at 
once negates Mr. Caird’s next step, the ‘‘ dating ’’ of objects in time, 
the identification of each object with its own moment in time, so that 
objects must succeed each other in the same irreversible succession in 
which time itself flows on. I have already shown (in first, unpub- 
lished, part of this essay) that, Jet Kant’s words seem what they may, 
there is no such doctrine as this in Kant. Mr. Caird holds it to be 
impossible for objects or events ‘* to be represented as in time at all, 
unless their manifold is combined in a synthesis which has an irrevers- 
ible order.’’ It is true that no succession can be represented in time 
as an event, unless its manifold is of itse/f in necessary order; but any 
succession, reversible or irreversible, or otherwise as it may, can, 
simply as it stands there, be represented in time. Was Kant’s house 
incapable of being represented in time, then; and what of series that 
are reciprocal, A B C D’s that are quite as much D C B A’s? How- 
ever it might be with time, it was quite evident to Kant that things 
themselves were not always in the same kind of succession in time. 
To Mr. Caird, however, it seems that ‘* objects ’’ ** cannot be repre- 
sented as in time at all, unless their manifold is combined in a syn- 
thesis which has an irreversible order!’’ — ‘‘ the denial of causality 
necessarily involves the denial of all succession in time! ”’ 

‘* So soon as we ‘ bring to conceptions’ (p. 77; Tr., p. 63), or, in 
other words, to clear consciousness, the synthesis by which two 
events are determined in time in relation to each other, we see that 
it contains or involves the category of causality.’’ In one way, 
that is saying nothing, for as much lies in the very word event; so 
soon as we see event, we see causality. But what is meant must be, 
that to ‘* bring to conceptions,’’ or, what is the same thing, ‘* clear 
consciousness,’’ any synthesis, is to see that it involves causality. 
That is proved by the words from which the above sentence follows 
with a ‘‘for.’? ‘*We cannot, like Hume, set succession against 
causality, for so soon,’’ etc. That plainly means that succession is 
equivalent to causality, and that we see this the moment we ‘‘ bring 
it to conceptions,’’ or, what is the same thing, to ‘‘ clear conscious- 
ness.’” 

Suppose now, here, we turn up Mr. Caird’s reference. In Kant 
(I have not the translation) it runs thus: **To bring this synthesis to 
notions, that is a function which pertains to the understanding, and 
whereby it first procures us cognition (perception) in proper significa- 
tion.’’ Now what is this synthesis? It is the ‘‘ synthesis of the 
imagination,’’ which, as we have seen, and may further see in a 
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thousand places else, means, in the first instance, no more than the 
initial blur of sense-impression in time and space. That initial blur, 
that mere raw material of special sensation, is then, in the second 
instance, presented to the categories (the functions of self-conscious- 
ness), to be by them objectified. That is what ‘‘ bringing to concep- 
tions’’ means -- simply categorizing as such— ‘*not,’’ says Kant 
(169), ‘‘ the making the perception of objects clear, but the making 
the perception of an object at all possible.’’ The categories are the 
** conceptions’’ (properly, notions) meant; and, consequently, to 
‘*bring to conceptions ’”’ is to offer any mere blur of subjective sensa- 
tion to the categories, not to do what we mean by bringing things 
to ‘‘ clear consciousness!’’ The result, then, is a completed object of 
perception ; not that that result is due only to the category of caus- 
ality, but possibly to another, or others, of the twelve. Kant him- 
self, in the case of the house, gives us an example of this process, 
in which, as he expressly demonstrates, there is no reference to 
causality at all. It is only under the delusion of causality being 
alone the minister of objectivity that both Schopenhauer and Mr. 
Caird think themselves under a necessity to rescue the unlucky 
house from the subjectivity Kant inflicted on it, by vindicating (in 
his despite) causality for it, through the brilliant, but utterly inappli- 
cable, device of the twist of the eye. One sees how very intimate 
Mr. Caird must be with the machinery of Kant, when that whole vast 
machinery — applied to make (what Hume desiderated) an objective 
external world intelligible, in its necessary connection, out of a mere 
subjective blur— was to him only a bringing of things to ‘ clear 
consciousness!’’ But the concluding words of the passages quoted 
are equally wide. For, that ‘‘ the apprehension of one moment is 
the condition of the apprehension of the next,’’ is not, in any way 
the slightest, a reason for regarding the attribution of succession to 
things as identical with the attribution to them of necessary 
sequence ; reversible (reciprocal) or irreversible, all successions are 
alike in time. Yet, to Mr. Caird, one moment in time being condi- 
tion to the next, ‘‘therefore’’ succession at all is necessary sequence, 
and necessary sequence is due to causality. Such things, Mr. Caird 
tells us, shall have been the doctrine of Kant. I think it must be 
evident to every reader who considers our quotations only, that, so 
far as the atopical, inapplicable, and objectionable is concerned, they 
are quite inexhaustible. Nor, in the same reference, will it strike 
the same reader less with wonder that Mr. Caird, having all that in 
his book, should still think it possible to him to say that he had 
been — misrepresented! Suppose we offer Mr. Caird here to apply 
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to him a crucial test. Mr. Caird, accused of regarding causality as 
the only minister of objectivity, and just minded to vindicate pre- 
cisely as much as that for Kant, loudly denies it all the same, and 
maintains that he holds a like doctrine for all the categories. Does 
Mr. Caird, then, still think it necessary, for the objectivity of the 
house, to take the loan of Schopenhauer’s eye, or will he now be 
content, like Kant himself, with the category of quantity? One 
moment of time, indeed, conditioning the next, so that all succession 
in time is irreversible, how yet could succession in the house be 
possibly reversible to Mr. Caird? But we turn now from that, his 
book, to this, his reply. 

When, after analysis of, and due familiarity with, Kant, one con- 
siders his own short statements of his own proceedings, and the pen- 
etrating and comprehensive light they at once throw into the very 
prose of these, one looks back with wonder on the strange, foreign- 
looking, unintelligible monstrosities that must have stood for doc- 
trines of Kant before the eyes of expositors of even not so very long 
ago. De Quincey, for example, in his article in Tait’s Magazine, for 
June, 1836 — what uncouth strangeness, under the name of Kant, looks 
out to us from such writing as that! We feel spoken to in whispers, 
and we hold our breaths for awe. Coleridge gazes on the simple fact 
of consciousness as in presence of the unspeakable I Am. Mr. 
Buckle, sublime in self-complacency as above all in knowledge, 
but understanding not one single word of what he says, talks, with the 
characteristic puff, of that ‘‘ wonderful thinker ’’ who, working out 
‘*the difference between the transcendental operations of the reason 
and the empirical operations of the understanding,’’ had, by this 
difference, *‘ solved the problem of free-will and necessity.’’ It is 
pleasant to think that, even as early as 1827, Thomas Carlyle could 
be a conspicuous exception to such mere vaporing of ignorance and 
pretension. In his article on ‘‘ German Literature’’ he has occasion 
to sey a word or two on Kant. But each is as unpretending as, 
within the limits acknowledged, it is solid. It is now full half a cen- 
tury since that article appeared, but even yet, in England, the common 
knowledge of Kant is about as vague, shadowy, and unreal as it was 
in the days of the Coleridges and De Quinceys. Kant himself talks 
(II., 561) of a country ‘‘ where the ground (instabilis tellus, inna- 
bilis unda) permits one neither to stand nor swim, but only to stumble 
a hasty step or two, of which time preserves not the slightest trace ; ’”’ 
and surely these words, written in Germany a hundred years ago, are 
largely true still of the Critical regions, as they loom even now in the 
eyes of most Englishmen. These are regions that have yet to us all 
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the strangeness, uncertainty, even dream, about them of some new- 
found land. There the dragon still watches the golden fleece, and 
there are brazen-hoofed, brazen-horned bulls, that vomit fire. The 
mouth of the Euxine is still guarded by the terrific shears of the fell 
Symplegades. History has not yet cleared and fixed itself in prose. 
but wanders mythically, mistily, over an unstable soil. Almost no 
one even yet speaks here, but his words are as convulsed, and sound 
as from the bosom of nightmare. 

And yet, what has there not been done meanwhile to preclude all 
that—not in one country only, but in several! In what short 
synopses, easy to see through (as already referred to), does not 
Kant himself — to leave out others —a thousand times repeat him- 
self! I have said that he who ‘‘ possesses’’ any subject ‘* sees 
all at a glance, and can tell all ‘x one word or a thousand;’’ and 
Kant himself is a most felicitous example of this. In his various 
works, from his ** Kritik of Pure Reason’’ in 1781, and his earlier 
essay in 1770, down through his Prolegomena, his Practical Kritik, 
his Judgment Kritik, his Progress of Metaphysics since Leibnitz 
and Wolf, his Concerning Philosophy in General, his Streit der 
Facultiten, his Anthropologie, etc., to his Logic (published) in 
1800, we have specimens, again and again, both of the one word 
and the thousand. Perhaps as short a statement as any in 
Kant is the phrase (II., 674) that the whole materials of his work 
proper consist in ‘* Space, Time, and the Elementary Notions of the 
Understanding.’’ But that, again, in one word, is his ‘* Epigenesis.’’ 
We have only to bear in mind, in these references, that to Kant, so 
far as any perception of objects is concerned, we are only shut into 
our own internal affections, our own subjective sensations, which are 
thus, substantially, never entities without—we have only to bear 
this in mind intelligently to see, further, time and space, as phenom- 
enal dimensions, sinking into and separating affection, while the 
categories, as functions of synthesis, follow, to unite all again into 
a quasi-external system. ‘That is the whole of Kant. That is the 
assumed necessary epigenesis on the assumed subjectivity of all that 
we feel or perceive. In fact, the whole of Kant is contained in the 
single phrase, ‘*‘the possibility of experience’? — under such condi- 
tions, namely, as he thinks himself necessitated to presuppose. We 
are surrounded by an external universe. The question then is, 
necessarily, to Kant, how are we to conceive such show thrown up or 
out? Evidently, under such conditions, one must always, like the 
mole, work within. Time could only be within—a spectrum, so 
to speak, only of length within, along which affection necessarily 
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extended itself. Space, also, could only be within—a spectrum 
still, but this time a stereoscopic spectrum, as it were, in which 
affection could only stereoscopically diffuse itself as so much nebula. 
Now, what could make of this nebula, so situated, an object and 
objects? What, but an element that was also within? What, but 
(all that is still left us) the functions of the understanding, conse- 
quently, which could only, by aid of the movement of imagination, 
unite all manies or multiples of the sense-nebula in time and space 
into the single ego, and so convert it, the nebula, so constituted and 
so placed, into the formed world around us? Kant, as I say, feeling 
himself so limited by assumed conditions of which he never doubted, 
gives, himself, such scheme, in some such brief terms, a thousand 
times. In fact, he significantly tells us, from Persius, Tecum hubita, 
et noris, quam sit tibi curta supellex! Obliged to live within ourselves, 
we had better take stock within, and see how small our house-furni- 
ture is. Always we are to conceive that, shut into ourselves, ‘‘ the 
conditions of the possibility of experience,’’ on that understanding, 
are **the conditions as well of the possibility of objects.’’ We are 
always to find, consequently, these conditions in (1) the internal prius 
of affection (sensation), as affection; (2) in its (affection’s) two 
formal or pure perceptive spectra of space and time; (3) in the 
collocating and conjoining movement of imagination (memory) ; (4) in 
the functions of the understanding, that variously combine multiples 
or manies of sense-perception, as multiples or manies of sense-per- 
ception, into (5) the unity of consciousness. Things in themselves 
are postulated as conditions (somehow) of the affection that is set 
up in our sense, we know not how, but it is this affection alone that is 
known. The postulated things in themselves are, for their part, never 
known; they have indeed, anywhere in this our world, no existence. 
The affections themselves, as alone in consciousness, are alone what, 
by said internal machinery, is constructed into objects, accepted as 
external, and accepted, so far as independent, in a system — the 
context of actual experience. Of all this there is, on Kant’s part, 
only thousand-fold speech. ‘‘I must briefly point out,’’ says Mr. 
Caird, ‘* the general bearing of Kant’s Criticism of Pure Reason.’’ It 
will prove belehrend to compare with such summaries from Kant, Mr. 
Caird’s *‘summary ”’ that follows; for it is here that, in justification 
of what to us is his second proposition, Mr. Caird directly approaches 
(in his reply) that peculiar unity of his: — 

‘‘Kant’s view of experience may be summarized thus: In the sthetic he 


shows that inner and outer perception, involving as they do determinations of 
time and place, are possible only through the pure perception of time and space. 
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For he argues, a moment in time and a place in space can be represented by us 
only in relation to other times and other places, and, therefore, in relation to the 
unity of time and space as individual wholes. We cannot perceive any object of 
experience, as here and now present to us, except by relating it to one all-embracing 
space and one all-embracing time.” 

This, we are to understand, is what Kant has to tell us in his 
isthetic; I can hardly realize a word of it. All that Kant has to 
tell us in the sthetic is that time and space are not, as we suppose, 
independent outer entities, but mere potential spectra within us, 
which, on hint of special sense, so to speak, expand to receive it. 
His arguments, again, are (what bears on mathematics apart) only 
these: (1) time and space, though involved in every act of special 
sense, are not contributions of special sense; and, (2) time and 
space are nevertheless not notions, but perceptions. That is the 
whole of the -/sthetic, and I can hardly find more than an echo of 
any part of it in Mr. Caird’s summary. Mr. Caird puts the entire 
stress on wnity — the unity of an all-embracing space, and the unity 
of an all-embracing time. Kant sets no store by their unity; his 
whole object is accomplished when time and space are acknowledged 
to be universal subjective forms of sense. Where Mr. Caird gets his 
unity, however, it is not difficult to discover; he has simply misun- 
derstood the German equivalents of the following words : — 

‘* Space is not a discursive, or, as we say, general notion of relations of things, 
but, on the contrary, a pure perception. For, firstly, we can conceive only a one 
space, and when we speak of a plurality of spaces, we understand thereby only 
parts of one and the same sole space. These parts, likewise, cannot be before the 
one all-embracing space, as if constituents rendering its composition possible; 
they can only be thought as in it. It is essentiallyone; the complex of parts in it, 
and consequently, also, the general notion of spaces, rest solely on limitations.”’ 

Time is described almost in the same words, but still with shades 
of difference that throw light — as, ‘‘ different times are only parts of 
just the same time, but the consciousness which can be given only 
by a one object is perception;’’ ‘‘the fact that different times are 
not at the same time, is inderivable from a general notion —it is 
directly implied in the perception of time; ’’ ‘* where the parts and 
every magnitude of an object are conceivably determined only by 
limitations, there the whole is one of direct perception, and not of 
notions, for, in the case of a notion, its parts are before it is.’’ 
These last words plainly mean that individual mammals — cats, dogs, 
men, etc., which go to make up the general notion of the genus 
mammal — must existentially precede that notion itself. They afford a 
gloss, then, that would explain the previous phrase, ‘‘ constituents 
rendering composition possible,’’ not chemically or physically, but 
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logically or metaphysically. With that light we might paraphrase 
Kant’s description of space thus: Space is not an actual object of 
special sense, but, as it were, an optical mirage of general sense; no 
notion, but a perception, its parts being in it or only limitations of 
itself, and not sub-notions, like individuals under a species. We might 
add, indeed, did we accept the chemical or physical interpretation : 
Space is evidently no object of special sense, but a spectrum or 
mirage, as it were, optically thrown; for its parts are all given with 
it, and do not precede it to make it up, as acid and base to make up 
a salt, or brick and mortar to make up a house. Take it as we may, 
it will be difficult for any one not to realize now Kant’s ideas of space 
and time, and Mr. Caird’s relative misinterpretation. 

What Kant ‘‘ argues ’’ is, that there is no special perception of any- 
thing whatever that does not involve time and space as already ‘‘ to 
the fore,’’ as it were; and yet they are not contributions of special 
sense. He has not a word of argument about ‘‘ a moment in time 
and a place in space being able to be represented by us only in rela- 
tion to other times and other places, and, therefore, in relation to 
the unity of time and space as individual wholes.’’ Neither is there 
any more a Kantian sense in what follows. There is no such doc- 
trine in Kant as, that ‘* we cannot perceive any object of experience 
as here and now present to us, except by relating it to one all- 
embracing space and one all-embracing time.’’ Kant says we never 
do perceive any object without perception of time and space as well, 
which, being no contributions of special sense, and yet always in- 
volved, must be, so to speak, spectra, mirages, of general sense. He 
is quite contented that they should be taken so, and has no idea 
of nailing things in definite moments and places of either. In 
arguing that time and space are still perceptions, and not notions, he 
has to show that they are, like all objects of perception, wholes, 
unities, whose parts are only limitations of themselves. Kant’s unity 
of time (or space) is its elemental unity as perceptive object. It 
is that argument for mere perceptivity, as against conceptivity, which 
Mr. Caird, probably, has so marvellously transelemented. 

‘*Kant,’’ Mr. Caird proceeds, ‘‘ finds himself obliged to prove that 
the former determination of things, which was demonstrated in the 
Esthetic, is not possible except through the latter, which is dis- 
cussed in the Analytic.’? Here, again, it is hardly possible for a 
man to speak more widely of the very plain thing that is before his 
eyes. There was no determination of ‘‘ things’’ in the Zsthetic. 
That may be boldly said with absolute truth. And still less is there 
in the 2sthetic a determination of things, which is not possible 
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except through the determination of things in the Analytic. The 
Esthetic has nothing to do with determining ‘‘ things’’ atall. It has 
only to prove that time and space are subjective forms, and not inde- 
pendent realities. Once you grant that, Kant is contented; and his 
time and space, any further, are simply as yours; his Asthetic has 
done its work, then, and that was the whole of it. Nor has anything 
in the Analytic the slightest tendency to alter that. ‘Fhe Analytic 
has only to show that, time and space being sueh forms, the cate- 
gories objectify in them the subjective affections of the special 
senses. ‘The categories concern quantitative series in time, qualita- 
tive filling in time, relative order in time, and relative validity in 
regard to time; but they have nothing to do with determining to 
‘* definite places or times,’’ so far as that determining is conceived 
to be a ‘*dating.’’ The categories have really nothing whatever to 
do with time, but only with what is in time. They connect in time, 
so to speak, without thinking of time —in the same way in which 
ropes, and bolts, and bars, and hooks, and chains, and nails, might 
connect objects in so much water, without reference to the water. 
Nay, the categories do less than that. It is as though the objects in 
the water were all already connected in their own way, and the cate- 
gories only struck government stamps upon the various media of 
connection, ropes, bolts, bars, etc. All actual quantities, all actual 
qualities, all actual things in relation, are in time and space quite of 
themselves ; for time and space are forms attached to general sense, 
and no particular sense can act without bringing them also into play. 
But all that is quite independent of the categories, which have posi- 
tively nothing to do but enhance the authority of the connections 
already in force ; and that too, without making any call whatever upon 
time, as time. Mr. Caird seems to think the categories nail things to 
their definitely appointed places in time and space, but it is only the 
things themselves do that —it is only sensation does that; the cate- 
gories only retouch the order of things as already existent in its own 
way in time. Mr. Caird expressly has it, however, that ‘‘ while we 
cannot represent an object as existing, or an event as occurring, except 
in space and time, we cannot determine either to a definite place or 
time except through the categories, and especially through the 
Analogies of Experience.’’ These latter, as shown, have no advan- 
tage over the other categories, and none of them have anything to do 
with definite places or definite times; that is left wholly to the empiri- 
calelement. What have the categories got to do with Ceesar’s death, 
on the 15th of March, 44 B. C., at the base of Pompey’s statue, in 
the Senate-house? ‘* Nothing can be known,’’ says Mr. Caird, ‘‘ as 
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existing or occurring at a definite place or time, unless it be also 
determined as standing to other objects and events in those definite 
relations expressed by the analogies of experience.’’ Why should 
Mr. Caird be at pains to point out such commonplace as that? Noth- 
ing is known, or can be known, that is not in definite relations in 
definite space and definite time. But, surely, we are not to regard 
that as a discovery of Kant, or a work of his categories — surely, we 
are not called upon to admire his wisdom, or their power, for laying 
down, or effecting, that for us! This comes of the false dogmatic 
attitude of Mr. Caird to the transcendental operations of Kant. Mr. 
Caird does not understand Kant’s word transcendental, and quite as 
little his phrase, ‘* the possibility of experience.’’ Mr. Caird thinks 
the phrase applies to a demonstration of the conditions of an absolute 
experience, and that that is what transcendental means. But. the 
phrase means, what conditions can possibly explain this experience of 
ours on the supposition, never for a moment to be doubted, that all 
that can materially be known are contingent subjective sensations 
within? The word transcendental, again, is used of all those @ priori 
formal elements by which, in that they epigenetically come upon these 
sensations, and infuse into them a new force, Kant proposes to 
advance the required conditions explanatory of our experience under 
such presuppositions. These, however, are not Mr. Caird’s ideas. 
Kant’s proposals are not to him tentative, but dogmatic; and he is 
constantly bringing forward the commonest commonplaces of the 
commonest experience as discoveries, results, of that profoundest 
and most recondite, absolute philosophy. ‘‘ Inner and outer percep- 
tion, involving, as they do, determinations of time and place, are 
possible only through the pure perception of time and space.’”’ ‘A 
moment in time and a place in space can be represented by us only 
in relation to other times and other places.’’ ‘* No one thing or 
event can be known as objectively existing, or occurring, except in 
so far as it is definitely related to other things and events.’’ ‘*We 
cannot represent an object as existing, or an event as occurring, except 
in space and time.’’ *‘Every object must exist in a definite part of 
the one space; and every event must occur at a definite moment of 
the one time.’’ I think we knew quite well, before Kant, or his cate- 
gories, that objects and events were necessarily in space and time. 
Surely, it has been commonly understood all along that a thing must 
be in one place; it cannot well be in two places at once. But Mr. 
Caird is ever thus, coming out dogmatically with the commonest 
things of experience as results — marvellous results — while at best they 
could only be tests for Kant’s extravagant hypotheses, of perception 
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being confined only to our own affections, of time and space being 
but expansible discs within us, etc., etc. Mr. Caird seems ever to 
have wholly lost sight of Kant’s mere hypothetical stand-point, or at 
least to have converted it into a dogmatic one. ‘‘ Kant,’’ he says, 
‘** has an expedient of his own, which he frequently uses; he asks what 
would become of the unity of experience if the truth of these prin- 
ciples were denied.’’ That is not so; that is dogmatic, and Kant 
never asks anything in that way. Kant’s principle is certainly the 
possibility of experience, and he asks again and again how could 
there be a ruled and regulated context of experience unless so and so 
were. But then that is never done absolutely, but only relatively. If 
we know only our own internal affections which are contingent 
merely, how can that contingent subjective affection show to us as a 
context of experience — as necessary objective perception — unless on 
the supposition that such and such epigenesis from the functions of 
self-consciousness descends upon it, or enters into it? That is what 
the possibility of experience means to Kant, and what he proposes is 
only hypothetical and tentative on the ground of certain undoubted 
presuppositions. ‘‘ Kant says that time and space cannot be _ per- 
ceived in themselves, but only through the relation of objects and 
events in time and space; and that no object or event is capable of 
being determined directly in relation to time and space, but only 
indirectly through its determination by the categories in relation to 
other objects and events.’’ The same errors are rampant there also. 
Mr. Caird mistakes what Kant means by not perceiving time and space 
themselves. When Kant says that, he means that they are not abso- 
lute objects, which, being perceived, would by their own nature dictate 
this and that; he is only speaking in allusion to his own theory that, 
being mere forms of general sense, they are not perceived by them- 
selves, but only when special sense, acting, brings them, too, into act. 
But, once brought before consciousness, they are for Kant quite as 
they are for us. Potential subjective discs they may be, but they are 
for all that precisely the same time and the same space that we know; 
and Kant does not impose conditions on them, but, on the contrary, 
simply accepts the conditions of their peculiar nature, just as every- 
body else must. Evidently, then, that being so, it cannot be true that 
for Kant ‘‘ no object or event is capable of being determined directly 
in relation to time and space.’’ On the contrary, all actual objects and 
all actual events, let the categories varnish them as they may (and 
the categories only varnish), are and can be only ‘‘ directly ’’ deter- 
mined in their ‘‘ separate,’’ ‘‘ definite ’’ places, and their ‘‘ separate,”’ 
‘‘definite’’ times. But it is impossible to follow all Mr. Caird’s 
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particulars; we pass on to his conclusion in the reference that is 
before us. 

Objects and events, as we have seen, must to Mr. Caird be ‘‘ dated ’’ 
in time; they must actually, and in very fact, be ‘‘ determined to a 
definite moment of objective time.’’ So it is that to Mr. Caird there 
is a one both in time and space. So assured, indeed, is Mr. Caird of 
this that he asks, airily, ‘‘Is it necessary to quote Kant for this?’’ 
and answers as airily, ‘‘If so, take one passage where many are 
ready.’’ What Mr. Caird quotes is a passage from Bohn’s transla- 
tion, and I have to say at once that, let Mr. Caird take what doctrine 
he may from the translation, it is impossible to find any such in the 
original. Let the reader have the goodness to contrast the following 
translation (having previously verified it) with what Mr. Caird quotes 
in his reply at p. 218 of the JournaL : — 


“That something happens, is a perception, belonging to a possible experience 
which becomes actual when I regard the sensuous presentation with reference to 
place, as determined in time, consequently as an object which can always be found 
in the context of perceptions according to a rule. This rule, however, to deter- 
mine something according to sequence in time is, that in what precedes, the 
condition is to be found, under which the event always (7.e., necessarily) follows. 
And therefore the proposition of sufficient reason is the ground of possible 
experience, namely, of the objective cognition of sensuous presentations, as 
regards the relation of these, in sequential series of time.” 


I think no Kantian student will make the comparison requested 
without seeing where the shoe pinches — without seeing something of 
the source of the strange delusion that, in a Kantian reference, pos- 
sesses Mr. Caird. ‘The reader may recollect that Schopenhauer was 
shown (in my former article) to have referred expressions of Kant, 
which concerned causal successions only, to successions general. 
The same thing has happened here. The passage is quoted from the 
second analogy, where Kant is dominated by consideration of only 
one form of sequence in sensation, that which claims the category of 
cause and effect. Mr. Caird ought to have borne thatin mind. Here, 
however, are the words to which he has pinned his faith, and been, 
thereby, widely misled in regard to the teaching of Kant: ‘‘Actual 
experience ”’ is ‘‘ what is fixed to a definite point of time ;’’ an object 
of such experience may ‘‘by the aid of a rule,’’ be even always 
‘‘ found ;’’ and so it is that causality is ‘‘ the principle by which alone 
we can have objective knowledge of phenomena in regard to their 
sequence in time.’’ One of the strangest things in Mr. Caird, to the 
student of Kant, is his extraordinary doctrine (already seen) on time 
and space. These, far from being mere subjective mirages, are 
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brought by him before us as though they were actual boards, into 
which events, like so many nails, had been immovably hammered fast. 
When one reads what Mr. Caird quotes, however, one wonders no 
longer. There, too, things are fixed to definite points in time, and 
causality is alone the objective principle in regard to sequence in 
time. Nevertheless both of these things are gross delusions, and 
neither the one nor the other ever crossed the brain of Kant even in 
adream. Bearing in mind that there is no reference but that to the 
manifold or multiple which applies in causality, the meaning of the 
clause about the definite point of time is, when something happens 
(is of the nature of an occurrence), what is, so far, only sensuous 
presentation, gets objectified when its place becomes determined 
relatively in time. That refers only to the relation of causality: 
whenever something is, something else always ensues; that being 
given, this is given. And it does not matter in the least whether it 
is given in the time of Cvesar or in the time of Napoleon, in the 
Athens of Pericles or in the London of Wellington. Kant has not a 
moment’s thought of time as time, and of definite points to which, 
being actually nailed, events can always be found if we apply a cer- 
tain rule! Neither has Kant here, when he says ‘‘ sufficient reason is 
the ground of the objective cognition of sensuous presentations 
relatively in sequential series,’’ any thought of causality being the 
only agent of objective sequence. Sequential series means that the 
presentation is such as is required for action of the category of 
causality —it is sequential, and the rest of the phrase means only 
that the category has objectified the members of the series relatively. 
Not a very breath of the thought of any multiple but that one multiple 
that must necessarily present itself before the category of causality 
can act, has ever crossed here the mirror of Kant’s mind. By that 
‘“‘rule,’? does Kant mean a chronological table! It is only, then, by 
an extraordinary perversion of Kant that these extraordinary deci- 
sions as regards either fixed time or universal category of objectivity 
have been won. And yet, at the very moment that Mr. Caird perpe- 
trates this perversion (he had Kant’s own words before him, and the 
translation is no excuse, but, on the contrary, an exaggeration of his 
offence), he exclaims, ‘‘ How Dr. Stirling can find in my words any- 
thing like the assertion that objectivity results from the category of 
causality alone, Iam unable to discover!’’ Ihave shown that the 
word ‘‘ objectivity ’’ stands in my pages, in Mr. Caird’s reference, only 
once singly; that wherever else it occurs, and it occurs again and 
again in every sentence which either precedes or follows, it is coupled 
with the word ‘*sequence’’ or ‘* succession;’’ and that, where it 
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stands, and as it stands, only intention could discover it to stand for 
aught else than objectivity of sequence. Mr. Caird’s sentence, also, 
that immediately precedes his declaration of being unable to discover 
how Dr. Stirling can find in his words anything like the assertion that 
objectivity (of sequence) results from the category of causality alone, 
is this: ‘** But what I contend is that, on Kant’s own principles, it is not 
possible to determine any series, whether of perceptions or external 
events, as an objective or real succession, except through the category 
of causality.’’ Mr. Caird’s words, again, that immediately follow the 
word ** discover,’’ are, ** the passage in question is concerned only with 
objective sequence!’’ I meet this just so: I assert that the state- 
ment of Kant’s doctrine in regard to objective sequence is a greater 
blunder in Mr. Caird than even in Schopenhauer; and I assert, more- 
over, that all these words are but a shuffle; for what is said of 
objective sequences, can also be said of objects. ‘That I have shown 
to be the doctrine not only of Kant, but precisely, and accurately, 
and literally, of Mr. Caird as well. Mr. Caird, then, here, is unable 
to discover how Dr. Stirling could find in his words anything like such 
and such an assertion — Mr. Caird says this at the very moment that 
he admits this to have been certainly said by him of ‘* objective 
sequence ’? —at the very moment that he knows that my word ‘‘ objec- 
tivity ’’ stands there, and can stand there, only for objectivity of 
sequence — at the very moment that he knows that all objects, even 
as objects, are nothing but such sequences! This is very gross — it 
is doubly gross, and more than doubly gross when coupled with the 
wilful alteration of my language in order to found an accusation of 
‘‘entire’’ misrepresentation—and it is beyond all measure gross 
when it is considered that what is indignantly denied and angrily 
branded as entire misrepresentation, is the very proposition that, with 
a touching moral emphasis, is immediately to be—justified! My 
interest, however, concerns, and concerns only, the interests of Kant, 
and to them I address myself. 

This strange delusion about fixed and definite moments in time 
follows Mr. Caird everywhere, and is of such importance that I must 
be pardoned for dwelling on it. I have said that Mr. Caird has failed 
to perceive that he has again only erred like Schopenhauer ; he has 
given a general reference to what concerned the peculiar sense-mul- 
tiple that is to be found in cases of causality alone. The paragraph 
quoted by Mr. Caird, indeed, immediately precedes that which con- 
cerns Schopenhauer in the same reference. It will be useful to refer 
to Kant’s reasoning (168-171) in connection with both. The follow- 
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ing paragraph, literally translated, contains the whole relative doctrine 
(and I shall consider here five consecutive paragraphs, of which that 
cited by Mr. Caird is the third): — 


‘Tn the synthesis of sense-presentations, the units of impression always follow 
one another. So far, no object is perceived; the succession is still indifferent, and 
such succession is common to all apprehension. When, however, I perceive or 
assume that there is in the suite nexus of one state with another from which the 
former follows according to a rule, then I have before me an occurrence, a happen- 
ing, an event. That is, I perceive an object which I must set in time in a certain 
definite position, which, by virtue of what state precedes, cannot be otherwise 
assigned to it. When, therefore, I perceive that something happens, then, there 
is implied in this, first, that something precedes, for just in connection with such 
something the presentation gets its relation in time — gets to exist, namely, after a 
time in which it was not. But its definite time-place in this relation it can only 
get by this, that, in the preceding state, something is presupposed, on which it 
always (i.¢., according to a rule) follows. Whence it results that, first, I cannot 
invert the series and set what happens before what it follows from; second, that, 
the precedent state being given, this certain event infallibly and necessarily follows. 
Thereby it happens that there takes place between our perceptions an order in 
which the present state (so far as it is a become state) refers to some preceding one 
or other, as a correlate (indeterminate as yet) of this given occurrence, which 
indeterminate correlate, however, refers itself determinatingly to the other as its 
consequent, and connects it necessarily with itself in the time-series.”’ | 


This paragraph is followed by one of those which seem most 
strongly to rule that the succession of time, as such succession, is a 
constituent in the causal judgment. Notwithstanding such an expres- 
sion, however, as ‘‘ preceding time necessarily determines succeeding 
time,’’ we have seen reason to decide that Kant never had the suc- 
cession of time, as such, in his mind, but only the succession of things 
in time — and of things, too, as he is careful to point out in parenthesis, 
so far as they were things (not merely passing), but ‘‘ become.’ We 
saw then, too, that it was an error on the part of Mr. Caird to rule 
that ‘‘ we can connect events as i time, only in so far as we relate 
them to each other in the same way that the moments of time are 
velated,’’ ete., ete. The moments of time are related, to Kant, as he 
expressly tells us, in mere indifferent succession, absolutely without 
hint of the succession causal. Mr. Caird says, also, ‘‘ objects are 
perceived as in space only when they are related to each other as the 


parts of space are related; ’’ and thus, in the same way, gives space 


itself a constituent place in reciprocity. That, also, is a mistake as 
regards Kant; and it is specially in place to mention the one and the 
other here, as they largely go to confirm Mr. Caird in that board-like 
nailing of events and objects, so that they are to be found when wanted 
in time and space! 
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In the next paragraph there again occur words which appear very 
strongly to refer to said doctrine of fixed pointsin time. ‘The per- 
ception of an object in general,’’ Kant seems to say, ‘‘ only takes 
place in this way: that the understanding transfers the time-order to 
the presentations and their existence, in that it assigns to each of 
these, as consequent, a place in respect to the preceding presentations, 
a priori determined in time, without which place it would not coin- 
cide with time itself, which @ priori determines for all its parts their 
positions.’’ These words, nevertheless, however strongly they seem 
to make time itself an ingredient in the very virtue of causality, have 
no relation whatever to that virtue. They say only this: that events, 
as necessarily only perceivabie in time, must be necessarily only so 
perceivable ; but not the slightest addition is made to the peculiar force 
or virtue of causality by any relation of part of time to part of time. 
By the paragraph translated, the due light will be found to be thrown 
here, and indeed the following sentence in the paragraph before us 
gives focus to what we have just seen: ‘‘ This determination of the 
positions, now, cannot be borrowed from the relation of the presenta- 
tions towards absolute time (for that is no object of perception), but 
inversely, the presentations must themselves determine for one another 
their places in time, and make these in time-order necessary.’’ That 
is, appearing in time, they obey the succession of time ; but on the rule 
of their places, as in the order of that succession, the constitution of 
time itself has no effect. 

The next paragraph is the one quoted by Mr. Caird from Bohn’s 
translation, and as it alone is crucially decisive, it is of the last 
importance that it should be thoroughly understood. Now, the term 
**actual’’ is capable of suggesting another light, that I wish to illus- 
trate. ‘* Actual,’? as we have already seen, is formally defined by 
Kant, ‘‘ what coheres with the material conditions of experience 
(sensation).’’ Here, however (context and modifying words being 
left out of consideration), it appears to be said that a perception 
becomes actual when its place is determined in time, and can always 
be found in the context of experience according to arule. And it is 
thus that Mr. Caird has taken it. He says (450): ‘* To determine 
any object or event as actual is, according to Kant, to give it a definite 
place in the context of one experience, or, what is the same thing, to 
determine it in one space and one time in relation to all other objects 
and events.’? Mr. Caird, evidently, has forgotten ‘‘ actual’’ as 
specially defined, and has given it a meaning from this passage in the 
second analogy. The words, as I paraphrase them above, and still 
more as they appear in the translation used by Mr. Caird, present 
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certainly no inconsiderable resemblance to those of Mr. Caird. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Caird has still given them such extension and turn 
of phrase as prove him to have altogether misinterpreted the German. 
Here the word ‘‘ actual’’ is not Kant’s ‘‘ actual’’ proper; it has taken 
on such shade of meaning as makes it equivalent to objective. Mr. 
Caird says, ‘‘ to determine any object or event as actual ;’’ but he has 
no authority for the word object. ‘The ‘‘ perception’’ Kant has in his 
eye, as is only in place under the second analogy, is not an ‘‘ object,’’ 
but only a ‘‘ happening,’’ occurrence as occurrence, event as event. 
In fact, it is not the perception, but the experience, that becomes 
actual; and this experience becomes ‘‘ objectively actual ’’ when the 
subjective sensuous facts assume in each other’s regard a fixed time- 
relation in such manner that ‘‘event’’ (happening, occurrence) 
presupposes its precedent determining condition. Kant has no 
Erscheinung before his mind but that of cause and effect; he has not 
objects before his mind; he has before his mind only the phenomena 
of event as event, the process ‘‘happening.’’ To ‘‘ determine in 
time’’ means for Kant, here, to determine two things relatively to 
each other in time, and that quite generally, with reference to causal 
connection, or with reference to such general rule of ‘‘ order 
in time.’’ He has not the shadow of a thought of ‘‘ dating”’ in 
time. 

It will prove illustrative to bring in now the following paragraph, 
the last that is to be referred to here. It is the one in which Scho- 
penhauer is shown to have made a mistake of meaning; and the state- 
ment it contains is, to quote from my article, to the effect that, ‘‘ in 
the first instance, the order in a sensational multiple is indifferent, 
but that, in the second instance, when received into the @ priori 
machinery, it is necessary. Otherwise, says Kant, there would be a 
mere sport of my own subjective fancies, and any assumption of 
objectivity would be no better than a dream,’’ etc., — Kant’s ‘‘ gen- 
eral conception is simply this: Sensations only exhibit subjectivity ; 
accordingly, as required, the categories —all the categories — shall 
bestow on them objectivity. Schopenhauer has actually read that 
passage of Kant as if it declared all objectivity to be bestowed by 
the single category of causality alone —a blunder that, surely, would 








be astounding in even a first year’s student of Kant. In the par- 
ticular paragraph, Kant, of course, has no thought but of causality 
and of causal multiples; he has not the most distant conception of 
enunciating it as a general rule for all sense-multiples that they can 
get objectivity only from causality.’’ In fact, the whole paragraph 
is unmistakable, and even light-giving —light-giving, not only as 
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regards Schopenhauer, but in Mr. Caird’s reference as well. For 
what mistake Schopenhauer made, that same mistake, here also, Mr. 
Caird has made. Both the one and the other ought to have reflected 
that there was nothing in Kant’s mind but that peculiar multiple or 
manifold, that peculiar complexion of sense-consciousness that was 
called event; and that he was not talking of objects generally, and 
not even of events as events. He was not confining objectivity only 
to causal sequences, and he had no idea of the definite places of 
objects or events in time, but only of the consecution in time of that 
general thing calledevent. That general thing called event constituted 
the ‘* perception,’’ the ‘‘ experience,’’ actually named. 

In short, as said, in the paragraph on which Mr. Caird builds, Kant 
has not the shadow of a thought of ‘‘dating’’ in time. This word 
dating occurs again and again in Mr. Caird, and he really means it. 
‘* We cannot perceive any object of experience, as here and now present 
to us, except by relating it to one all-embracing space and one all- 
embracing time ;’’ ‘‘ no one thing or event can be known as objectively 
existing or occurring, except in so far as it is definitely related by 
means of the categories to other things and events, and therefore to 
the unity of experience as one all-embracing whole; ’’ ‘‘ nothing can 
be known as existing or occurring at a definite place or time, unless 
it be also determined as standing to other objects or events in those 
definite relations expressed by the analogies of experience ;’’ ‘‘ deter- 
mined to a definite moment in objective time ; ’’ ‘‘ in dating it in short, 
we ipso facto, assume it to be necessarily determined ;’’ ‘‘to date it 
thus in objective time would be impossible except to a mind that con- 
nects phenomena as cause and effect.’’ These passages are all from 
the reply; and they confirm the quotations already made from the 
book, where general doctrine and particular term (dating) repeatedly 
occur. What is meant by ‘‘ determining as actual,’’ as having ‘‘a 
definite place in the context of one experience,’’ as determined ‘in 
one space and one time in relation to all other objects and events,”’ 
if, for a moment equivocal in those forms, which surely it is not, must 
be admitted to be sun-clear when we hear that ‘‘ every object must 
exist in a definite part of the one space, and every event must occur 
at a definite moment of the one time;’’ where, however, it strikes us 
that this ‘‘one’’ of experience, time, space, etc., is only a perversion 
of that repeated ‘‘ one consciousness’’ of Kant, which is conceived 
by him to be the collapse to objective unity in any case of a cate- 
gorized manifold of impression. Nay, Mr. Caird having asked, 
“¢ Now, on what does this empirical consciousness of the world as one 
system of objects and events depend?’’ actually replies, ‘‘ Kant 
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answers that it depends on the application of the three schematized 
categories of substance, causality, and reciprocity,’’ ‘* without which 
there could be no empirical consciousness of the world as an objec- 
tive unity in space and time; ’’ and at p. 458 he begins an express and 
formal exposition of the necessity of such principles for ‘* develop- 
ment’”’ ‘‘ clearing-up,’’ etc., though he admits that ‘‘even our first 
unscientific view of the world contains already the idea of its unity, 
and of the correlation of all its parts.’? The doctrine plainly is that 
Kant regards even the empirical dating of objects and events in time 
as dependent on causality with some aid from substance and reci- 
procity! Of course what is empirical must for Kant appear only in 
the succession of time and the succession of space, and it is then, 
further, curdled by the categories, as it were, into objective singles and 
objective singles in connections of rule. But all that is quite general 
to Kant; he has not the slightest idea of that definite empirical dating 
which Mr. Caird ascribes to him. This, it may be, has been suffi- 
ciently explained, as well as the false translation on which it rests 
sufficiently demonstrated ; but it may, perhaps, with advantage, be 
still further enforced. 

The whole matter lies in this, that by determining in time, Kant only 
means relative determination of any become state in time, generally 
and indefinitely ; while Mr. Caird represents him to mean _ positive 
determination of things and events in objective time definitely and 
particularly, each special thing or event, that is, being conceived to 
be in its own special actual moment of time —a mistake, than which 
no other possible mistake in regard to Kant could be more absolute 
or more fatal. The only complete demonstration of this would he a 
translation and explanation of all that concerns the analogies, which 
of course is impossible here; but we may add a quotation or two to 
what precedes. Kant expressly says (153), for example, that what is 
concerned is only the time-relation; there is a necessity for every 
impression to undergo ‘‘ synthetic unity relatively in time ; ’’ manifolds 
are to be ‘‘relatively united,’’ ‘‘a synthetic unity, a priori deter- 
mined,’’ accrues to ‘‘ all perceptions relatively in time.’’ ‘* Objective 
consecution of sense-presentations ’’ is said (165) to ‘‘ consist in the 
order of the manifold of impression, according to which order the 
apprehension of that which happens follows on that of the other which 
precedes according to a rule ;’’ where manifestly the order is what is 
concerned. Three pages further we are told that ‘‘ our impressions 
(in causal cases) get objectivity only by the necessity of their order 
in the time-relation ;’’ and Mr. Caird’s ‘* certain definite place in time’’ 
can only be a perversion from that of a term in reference to its cor- 
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relate in a general relat. . to the actual date of an empirical event in 
time. 

The moment our sensations are objectified, they have all their own 
relative positic....0 time and place; and though as sensations they are 
contingent, t.ey have all taken on, in themselves, in their order, in 
their relation. to us, a certain varnish of necessity from the intellectual 
functions vepresented by the axioms, anticipations, analogies, and 
postulates. But there is nothing in the categories that nails them to 
certain points in space and moments in time, and all together to an 
iron univy, in which any member can at any time be found by a rule. 
That is a mere caricature of the ideas of Kant. It is not at all the 
business of causality, or any other category, to tell the sensations 
where they shall be either in time or space—even mutually, though 
varnishing them once they are there. That depends, wholly -and 
absolutely, on the sensations themselves. In one way, the categories 
are concerned, not at all with time and space (which, by the by, 
rather disunite than unite), but with groups of sensation already in 
time and space. Once the sense-blur in time and space is presented, 
through imagination, to the categories (the functions of intellect), 
these objectify them; but they by no means direct how or where the 
objects shall be in time and space. Where this table, or that window, 
or that falling shadow shall be in time and space does not depend 
upon the categories, causality or other, but upon the empirical 
succession itself. How an object shall be related in space, and where 
it shall be related in space, and so of time, is wholly conditioned by 
the sensation itself that determines that object, and not by the cate- 
gories. It is only a further error to say ‘‘ especially by the categories 
of relation;’’ for, as already shown, these categories have not the 
virtue in them that the mathematical categories have. Kant starts 
with the inadmissible assumption, against which Reid directs himself, 
that we perceive, not things without, but ideas within, and he never 
quits it. That assumption is radically determinative with Kant from 
first to last. There is nowhere in Kant an idea of an absolute 
experience — of experience as experience — that consequently deter- 
mines, on absolute reason, how this world shall be. What guides him 
always is ‘‘the possibility of an experience’? on such and such 
assumptions. So it is that when he comes to reason itself, as reason, 
it has no constitutive prescripts whatever for us, but only two or three 
subjective precepts (about a God, etc.) which, as convenient for 
arrangement, had better be adopted. It is to be feared that others, 
too, are as Mr. Caird, and look to Kant, as master of an absolute 
philosophy, to tell us at last what the soul is! That is particu- 
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larly delicious. Kant and Hume are the boys to tell us what the 
soul is! 

One would think that the illustration of the house ought to have 
kept Mr. Caird relatively right. A house is an object. Mr. Caird 
is aware that Kant has objectified it by the category of quantity, and 
has opposed it to objects — ice and ship — categorized by causality. 
Yet, like Schopenhauer, he is quite sure that the succession constitu- 
tive of the house is to Kant only subjective. How, then, could Mr. 
Caird believe that, in that instance, Kant had connected this actual 
object into definite points of space or definite moments of time? That 
would be impossible if it remained subjective, and Mr. Caird held 
Kant, so far as Kant went, to regard the house as subjective. Is it 
not touching, in such circumstances, that Mr. Caird should take pity 
on the house, should not leave it out in the cold, but should, through 
Schopenhauer’s trick of the eye, all-inapplicable as it was, do for the 
house what Kant, evidently, had only for the moment ‘‘ forgotten? ’’ 
Kant, more evidently, for all that, had not forgotten anything ; he had 
objectified the house by the category of quantity, and never dreamed 
that it was necessary to apply causality also, in order that it might 
be definitely placed in space, and definitely ‘‘ dated ’’ in time. Such 
placing or dating, indeed, as has been so often said, never occurred 
to Kant, even inadream. All this does not alter the fact, however, 
that, there being no forgetfulness on the part of Kant, then, in Mr. 
Caird’s eyes, any actual house, though actually in the world, could 
not be referred by Kant to the ‘‘ systematic unity of experience’’ at 
all. 

I sleep in a strange room, and I see in the morning a sun-spot 
dance on the ceiling, where one would not expect a ray of the sun ever 
to fall. By and by,I find that the sun-spot is a reflection from a 
basin of water in the window, on which the sun shines and the wind 
blows. So far as time is concerned, both sun-spot and water are co- 
existent. Nevertheless, I have no hesitation in objectifying a con- 
nection between the two through the category of causality. But that 
is all. I do not, through causality, or any category, nail the sun-spot 
to the ceiling, and the water to the window of No. 72 in the Green 
Posts, Exmouth, at half-past seven o’clock of the morning of 7th of 
June, 1863. But it is that, if language is to convey meaning at all, 
which Mr. Caird’s words would have me do. I am, by my categories, 
so to nail sun-spot into time and space that it may at any moment 
actually be found —through a rule! One wonders, in such circum- 
stances, of what good the categories are, or of what good Kant him- 
self is. We know that, empirically, every man has his own father and 
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mother, his own moment of birth, his own point of space at birth — 
that not a mote in the sun but has its own space and its own time — 
but what then? Did we need the categories or Kant to tell us that? 
or is it the categories that do that? Why, after all, this original, 
mythic, or cryptic unity of Mr. Caird is but the common, prosaic, 
every-day unity to which we are all present, without a dream of phi- 
losophy ; and we all know well that, in place where and date when, 
all is independent of us, let us categorize into quantities, qualities, 
and relations as we may. It is really surprising the things Mr. Caird 
attributes to Kant’s machinery. ‘* We cannot represent an object as 
existing, or an event as occurring, except in space and time.’’ It is 
only a transcendental philosophy that could make us aware of that 
grand truth. ‘* Every object must exist in a definite part of the one 
space, and every event must occur at a definite moment of the one 
time.’’ The prodigious discovery of Kant, that a thing is where it is! 
Surely, it was with some such philosophy in his eye that Carlyle ex- 
claimed, ‘* With all my heart, but where is it?’’ Yet, is it not truly 
admirable with what simplicity and stolidity of conviction Mr. Caird, 
though supported only on misinterpretation and mistranslation, pleads 
for this philosophy? Whatever he may be when he manufactures the 
two propositions and complains of misinterpretation, he is sincere 
here. Justice has not been done him in that, his own feat, beyond 
Schopenhauer — the discovery that succession as succession is, through 
causality, dated into unity in time and space. He, for his part, only 
laments that the theory is, in Kant’s hands, not complete enough — 
that he (Kant) neglected that correlation of the various categories of 
relation which he himself has ** suggested elsewhere! !’’ 

When one sees Mr. Caird’s success with Kant, one wonders what 
part in it ought to be attributed, not only to ‘* Kant’s immediate suc- 
cessors, especially Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Jacobi, Maimon, and 
Schopenhauer,’’ to whom he ‘*‘ owes most,’’ but also as well to the 
numerous Drs. Bona Meyer, Cohen, Arnoldt, Hélder, Paulsen, Lieb- 
mann, Grapengiesser, Von Hartmann, Thiele, ‘‘ and others,’’ whom 
he only mentions, as to the innumerable ‘ special obligation,’’ to 
which it is ‘‘all but impossible ’’ to do more than refer. Of all, the 
result this — transcendental this— the deduction of the categories 
this — the answer to Hume this — necessary connection in experience 
simply must be because it must be! 

The truth is, however, that Mr. Caird has not understood Kant, 
but simply perverted and travestied him. What Kant offers is a pro- 
visional proposal on certain understandings, but of this Mr. Caird 
makes a philosophy that is absolute dogmatism. If the reader will 
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please to turn back to the passage which Mr. Caird quotes from him- 
self as ‘‘summing up the results of Kant’s discussion of the prin- 
ciples of the pure understanding,’’ he will there find Kant represented 
as bringing his principles to culmination in a general idea of nature 
as a system of substances whose quantum of reality always remains 
the same ; which idea of nature is nothing if not dogmatic. Yet, Mr. 
Caird actually says: ‘‘ The proof of this idea of nature is not dog- 
matic, but transcendental —i.e., it is proved that without it there 
could exist for us no nature and no experience at all.’’ We have 
already remarked on the misunderstanding here of the import of the 
word ‘* transcendental,’’ and such use of it on the part of Mr. Caird is 
not restricted to this occasion. In his book he says: ‘‘ These prin- 
ciples are proved on the transcendental method by’showing that with- 
out them there could be no empirical consciousness of the world as 
an objective unity in space and time.’’ Now, it is evident from these 
quotations that ‘‘ transcendental ’’ means, to Mr. Caird, a rising above 
experience, in order to account for it on general principles of reason ; 
but Kant never gave the word such meaning in his own mind. What 
was transcendent was an element to Kant named by us in experience, 
and so, perhaps, to us regulative in experience, but an element that 
constitutively was never to be got at in experience at all. T’ranscen- 
dental, again, was what transcended special sense, but not experience ; 
on the contrary, though ¢@ priori, it was an essential constitutive ele 
ment in and of experience itself. Kant had no idea of a transcen- 
dental method that raised him above experience, to construe and con- 
struct it out of absolute principles. His provisional theory of per- 
ception, to account for this latter, in spite of certain necessary and 
apparently hostile presuppositions which (for him) required to be 
granted, does not at all answer to what Mr. Caird evidently con- 
ceives as the transcendental method. Consultation of III., 57, will 
easily satisfy any one that Kant’s idea of nature was not at all that of 
Mr. Caird. We there find the empirical element allowed its own vast 
domain in nature, and transcendental laws of nature restricted to 
such conditions as make this experience of ours possible on the sup- 
position that we only know states of our own. 

In fact, the whole passage is a very fair sample of what I call 
transelementation, in Mr. Caird’s view of Kant. The effect of such 
a passage is to make us see in Kant an absolute philosopher, who has 
taken his measures so deep that he explains to us the very conditions, 
substantial and essential, on which existence can only be, and, just 
by reason of the necessity of profoundest insight, must be. So to 
represent Kant is not to understand Kant in the prose and reality 
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of his own thought, but, in default of such understanding, to impreg- 
nate his plainness with visionariness and dream. One feels, every- 
where in Mr. Caird’s Kant, as if one were reading from those chapters 
of Washington Irving or Charles Dickens, where forgotten enclosures 
of defunct mail-coaches have suddenly become once more tumultuous 
with life. Or again, we are, as it were, in some vast furniture- 
warehouse, where nothing remains at rest in the prose of actuality, 
but all has become alive in a strange poetry of nightmare. Arm- 
chairs rub their knees; tables stand tipsily, like a dog, on a leg or 
two; wardrobes look stealthily out, and tall fire-stoves fall over ir 
open guffaws, with their hands in their pockets and their caps awry. 
Mr. Caird exhibits to us Kant’s machinery, piece after piece, not 
as though these were the tentative, and provisional, and pro re nata 
things they are, but as the solid beams and other materials of this 
absolute universe. Mr. Caird has no germ of reality for the passage 
I have quoted but the fact that Kant says, you see this or the other 
piece of mine jits. It is a fact, he continues, and you admit it, 
‘** That, in all the vicissitude of phenomena, substance endures, and 
its quantum in nature is neither augmented nor decreased,’’ or, that 
‘*all changes take place according to the connection of cause and 
effect ;’’ now, my machinery in explanation of perception, on the 
supposition that we are never out of our own subjective affections, 
fits this. That is all. It is quite a perversion to take Kant, as it 
were, from the wrong end, and behold him, bit by bit, building up 
the whole vast universe, apparently, on absolute principles. This 
universe, in Kant’s way of it, is, and is so as we know it; he only 
wants to make it credible that (despite our knowing only our own 
affections, as he is undoubtedly, though mistakenly, convinced) yet, 
that his theory of perception explains how it is that we see these affec- 
tions as this actual world of external and apparently independent 
objects. This point of view, which is capital, Mr. Caird altogether 
misses; at every step he, to coin a verb, transelements Kant, so that 
one who, perhaps, thinks himself at home in the Kant of Kant, feels 
always wunderlich zu Gemiithe in the Kant of Caird. Nor is this 
wonder lessened, but, on the contrary, very much increased, when 
one turns to Kant himself to find out what is it that Mr. Caird is at any 
time paraphrasing. What astounding contrast, that little bit of every- 
day prose, and this whole vast mythological universe, which it shall 
be supposed alone to support and vivify and generate! Quantum in 
nature remains the same; change implies causality; objects exist 
and events occur only in time and space; every object must have 
its own space, and every event its own time — these and other such, 
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endlessly, why should Mr. Caird mention them ever and anon as 
results, discoveries? Why should he cumber his thought with so 
much matter that requires no thought, nor, indeed, any word to be 
said about it? Why, with that ‘‘dating’’ of his, should he run risk 
of being held to regard time and space as, after all, things in them- 
selves, into which —into whose very substance — our sensations are 
actually incorporated? 

The truth must be said at last, indeed, and, wrung from me — after 
silence maintained, after only a word spoken as mere salvo to one’s 
conscience, when silence was longer impossible — wrung from me, as 
Isay, by Mr. Caird’s entire misrepresentation, itis this: Mr. Caird — 
with a house before him that, determined by quantity, was yet sub- 
jective; accordingly, with a house before him which he must make 
objective by the unacknowledged causality of Schopenhauer’s eye; 
with all those erroneous views in regard to the categories, specially 
and generally ; with what he conceived determining in time to be, 
what bringing to conceptions, what transcendental, what possibl€é 
experience, etc., etc., etc.— was, possibly, not in a case to write on 
Kant’s central philosophy at all. Such a system as Kant’s can only 
be pieced together with the labor of many years. No man is strong 
enough to read it off to us as he goes. Why, on his own showing, 
Mr. Caird has not even German enough for the indispensable intelli- 
gence. As it appears, he is still obliged to trust to translations, 
which, moreover, he cannot —or at least does not — correct when 
required, and no man — that is, of course, so far as my own necessa- 
rily limited experience may be relied on—no man, who, for a mo- 
ment, would think of translations in connection with an exposition of 
Kant, is within years and years of such bare possibility. Accordingly 
Mr. Caird, at least within the limits specified, has rather dreamed over 
Kant than seen into him ; and what is to him ‘‘ the philosophy of Kant’’ 
were, to my mind, almost more relatively entitled Kant’s Mythology.} 

This, within limits, and I have specified them. In other respects 
the volume may be a very admirable repertory of the most fertile and 
original philosophical suggestion, and as such it may be met by, and 
deserve, the absolute worship of many. It cannot be my wish to 
gainsay that, or to have it otherwise. It can only be my wish that it 
should not be otherwise. At worst, one can hope for it such fate as 
has attended even harder deep books. One of Hegel’s best editors 


1 A previous remark may be extended to some of the objects of the above 
strictures. It is just possible that things, everywhere palpably wrong in use, may 
be correctly enough spoken of at times— must be, where reporting another is 
concerned. 
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tells us of that ehrenwerthe Klasse who were drawn to the master 
rather by ‘‘ spontaneous instinct than clear consciousness ;’’ and, I 
dare say, we have all heard of that admiring, but perplexed pupil 
who carried up the three volumes of the Logik even to the snows of 
Chimborazo— presumably with the hope of solution there. One 
knows that there are people in this world who, wholly unable to see 
meaning in the pathology of Scirrhus, will rise at once to the crab in 
one’s breast that devours daily half a roll. But it is not these that 
one would hope as readers for Mr. Caird. 

One must certainly admit a great courage in Mr. Caird. It was no 
small matter, with Kant’s house on his back and only Schopenhauer’s 
eye in his head, to keep his feet and hold his own, as well by that bold 
shout of ‘‘ verbal,’’ as by that infinitely bolder cry of misrepresenta- 
tion, misrepresentation, entire misrepresentation, on the credit of a 
proposition only openly and transparently forged. For the comfort 
and security of assurance, now, what is the acutest eyesight to solidity 
and stolidity of nerve? Surely, when one thinks of it all, and when 
one reads at the end of it all, ‘* I have now answered all the matter 
of Dr. Stirling’s attack upon my views, so far as it seems to me to 
require any answer’’ — surely, I say, when one thinks of it all, and 
at the end of it all reads this, one must admire the trust indicated in 
the possibilities of brow! 

And so I conclude a very plain story of — entire misrepresentation, 
which, in its length and otherwise, I hope the interests of the study 
of Kant will excuse. 

Mr. Caird’s personalities (absolutely gratuitous and crassly pert as 
they are) I do not notice. 

In sum, what Mr. Caird had to meet was his implication in the 
ignorance of Schopenhauer: of his proceedings in that reference it 
will be now easy to judge. Further, when it is considered that Mr. 
Caird — almost glorying in the assertion of objective sequence being 
due to causality alone ——did yet, for all that (weakly substituting 
** objects ’’), brand me (who had imputed to him only his own propo- 
sition), with the flagrant crime of ‘‘ entire misrepresentation,’’ every 
one will readily understand what respect for such small arts remains 
tome. I shall rely on the sympathy of all my readers, at least to 
that extent. And, as regards Kant, surely the sympathies of the 
world will be with him, when it is considered that Mr. Caird has writ- 
ten, and printed, and published, a whole huge volume of seven hun- 
dred pages to prove that the single outcome of that enormous labor, 
the entire relative philosophy, is a fallacy, a sophism-——the simple 
fallacy, the simple sophism of reducing post hoc to propter hoc! 
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KANT’S DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGORIES, WITH 
SPECIAL RELATION TO THE VIEWS OF DR. 
STIRLING. 


BY EDWARD CAIRD. 


In a recent number of this JournaL, the Editor has expressed a 
desire that I should give a fuller statement of my view of the points 
at issue between Dr. Stirling and myself, in relation to Kant’s Deduc- 
tion of the Categories, and especially of the Category of Causality. 
I had not intended to say anything further on the matter at present, 
but perhaps I may best avoid further controversy, and do my part to 
place the question clearly before the readers of THE JOURNAL OF 
SPECULATIVE PuiLosopny, if I accept the Editor’s suggestion, and 
present at the same time with Dr. Stirling, a more elaborate explana- 
tion of my views. And this I do the more willingly, because my 
previous short statement was written in some haste, before I had been 
abie to,read Dr. Stirling’s article in the Princeton Review, and was 
therefore confined entirely to the defence of my own position. 

What is the great problem of the Critique of Pure Reason? It is, 
in Kant’s language, to determine how experience is possible. This 
suggests another question; what does Kant mean by experience? He 
means by experience, simply our ordinary consciousness of the world 
of objects in which we live, and of ourselves as objects. Experience 
is either outward or inward; 7.e., it is either a knowledge of objects 
in space, and of their relations to each other as causes and effects, 
or as reciprocally acting upon each other, with all the successive 
changes of state through which they pass by reason of such influ- 
ences ; or it is a knowledge of our inner life, as a succession of feelings 
or *‘ideas,’’ which are all states of the one permanent self. The 
problem of transcendentalism is to account for this experience, to 
determine what are the elements which are combined in it, or the 
factors which are necessary to constitute it. 

What led Kant to ask this question? Obviously it was the failure 
of that ordinary realistic solution of the difficulty which had been 
given by Locke, and gradually cleared of its ambiguities by Berkeley 
and Hume. For the origin of knowledge, Locke thought it sufficient 
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‘*to send men to their senses,’’ 7.e., he regarded it as an adequate 
explanation of knowledge to say that objects become known to us 
through the feelings which they awake in our minds. This answer 


however, immediately brought Locke into a difficulty which he never 
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directly faced, though he was partly conscious of it. If objects are 
presented to us purely in sensations, how can we know them as 
objects? Feelings are ‘‘ perishing existences,’’ never two moments 
the same; how then can they give us the consciousness of a world of 
permanent objects definitely related to each other in space and time? 
By what possible alchemy is the mere series of fleeting states trans- 
formed into an ordered world, such as we have before us in experi- 
ence? Locke’s solution of the difficulty lay partly in emptying 
experience of some of its contents, so as to make it correspond more 
closely to that| which can be supposed to be given in sense; but 
mainly, in attributing to sense an apprehension of objects, which are 
not feelings, but felt things. In this way, for instance, he transforms 
the mere sensation of touch into the apprehension of a solid object, 
and therefore feels himself justified in saying that the primary 
qualities of objects are felt as they are, and are as they are felt. In 
the philosophies of Berkeley and Hume, the various disguises by 
which this paralogism of Locke was hidden, were successively stripped 
off; until finally, Hume set before himself and his readers the prob- 
lem of accounting for all our real or apparent knowledge by simple 
impressions. Whatever we know must be traced back to the simple 
feelings of the sensitive subject; whatever cannot be so traced, must 
be regarded as illusory, though even of such illusion, of course, some 
account must be given. But Hume, though he sets out with the 
declaration that for every idea an impression must be produced, soon 
falis back into the old method of Locke, the method of attributing 
to feeling an apprehension of relations and objects which are not 
feelings. And it is indeed only in so far as he attributes to feeling 
more than properly belongs to it, that he is able to make a show of 
reducing everything to feeling. Thus it is only as he finds given in 
feeling the ideas of quality and quantity, as well as of time and space, 
that he can pretend to explain away the ideas of causation and 
identity. It is no doubt true that Hume claimed the Sceptic’s 
privilege of believing like ordinary men, while philosophically he 
undermined the basis of their beliefs, and that, as Dr. Stirling points 
out, he did not hesitate to speak of Causality as the strongest basis 
of reasoning, at the same time that he ‘‘could find no origin for it, 
but the customary experience of constant conjunction.’’! But that 
does not make it less necessary to distinguish between those relations 
which Hume finds in, or pretends to derive from, the impressions, 
and those which he tries to explain away. For it is just because he 


1 Princeton Review, January, 1879, p. 186. 
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finds so much in sensation that is not contained in it, that he is able 
to make a show of explaining experience on the sensationalist 
hypothesis. Hume ‘finds no origin for causality but the customary 
experience of constant conjunction;’’ but where does he get this 
experience? The experience of constant conjunction is not merely 
a series of associated feelings; it is the experience of definitely 
determined objects or events, standing in a certain definite relation 
to each other in time; and until that has been evolved from a mere 
series of feelings, it is useless to talk of explaining away causality 
by means of it. Nay, it may be shown that such experience as Hume 
describes already involves the idea of causality itself, for it involves 
the idea of objects, which are recognized as identical upon their 
recurrence ; and Hume himself acknowledges that such a judgment 
of identity implies causality.! 

Now the way in which the problem of knowledge presents itself to 
Kant, is determined by his perception of this failure of sensationalism 
to account for it. Out of mere feelings we cannot construct the 
known world, for mere feelings can never give us either necessity or 
universality, and therefore can never give us the knowledge of any 
object, i.e., of anything that is other than a mere passing state of 
the subject. Nay, mere feelings cannot enable us even to know the 
passing state of the subject as such; for ere it can be so known, it 
must be fixed as a definite state of the permanent subject, in relation 
to his other states. What then, Kant asks, is necessary, besides sen- 
sations, in order to constitute an experience such as ours? And in 
the Critique he seeks to show that there are three things necessary : 
first the pure sense-forms of Time and Space; secondly the pure con- 
ceptions of the understanding ; and thirdly, the unity of the conscious 
subject. In short it is his contention, that what we call experience 
cannot be explained, unless we suppose that the mere isolated sensa- 
tions are combined by the conscious subject under its categories, 
subject to the conditions of Time and Space. Without the union of 
all these elements, we could know nothing, either external or internal, 
we could not be conscious of any object or any world of objects with- 
out us, and we could not know ourselves as identical beings, through 
the succession of our feelings or ‘‘ideas’’ within. Or, as he puts it 
himself, in a letter to Dr. Marcus Herz: ‘*‘ My knowledge of the things 
of experience, is possible only under these conditions, and apart from 
them, all the data of sense would give me no idea of objects; nay, 
would not even enable me to attain to that unity of consciousness 
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which is necessary for the knowledge of myself as an object of inner 
sense. I should not be capable even of knowing that I have these 
sensations, and consequently for me as an intelligent being, they would 
be absolutely nothing at all. It is true that, if I make myself in 
thought into a mere animal, I can conceive the ideas of sense as 
carrying on their regular play in my soul, seeing that they might still 
be bound together by an empirical law of association, and so have 
influence upon feeling and desire. This I can conceive, if I suppose 
myself to be conscious of every single idea of sense, but not con- 
scious, by means of the synthetic unity of apperception, of the rela- 
tion of these ideas to the unity of the conception of their objects; 
but then I should not, through such ideas, have knowledge of anything, 
even of my own state.’’ ! 

Kant then, seeks to prove that experience is a system of elements, 
which reciprocally imply each other, in the sense that if any one of 
them were taken away, experience would become impossible. In pur- 
suance of this demonstration— which he calls ‘‘transcendental de- 
duction ’’ — he shows, first, that Time and Space are not accounted 
for by sensations, but must be regarded as forms of perception, 7.e., 
forms under which sensations must have been brought, ere they could 
become perceptions of objects within and without us. Next he shows 
that the mere combinations of the blank forms of Space and Time 
with sensations, would not give us what we have in experience, with- 
out synthesis, which again implies (1) the unity of the self, in 
reference to which alone the manifold data of sense can be deter- 
mined as objects, and as a world of objects; and (2) the Cate- 
gories as general forms of synthesis or relation in which this unity 
expresses itself. The Categories again form a system of relations, 
all whose parts are interdependent, and, in application to the forms 
and matter of sense, they give us our idea of Nature, 7.e., of the 
world of inner and outer experience. And every object, known as 
such, must be known as having a definite place in this closed system. 
In other words, it is only as determined by the idea of this system, 
that any mere feeling can become an object of knowledge, or, what is 
the same thing, can be a means of our knowing any object as such. 
Kant takes up each of these elements in succession and endeavors to 
prove that it is necessary, if out of the other elements experience is 
to be produced. Or, in other words, experience is for him a whole 
or system, which he analytically breaks up into its elements in order 
that he may reconstitute it again out of those elements. 


1 Kant’s Works. Ed. Rosenkranz, XI, p. 56. 
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Now, what is the relation which Kant attempts to establish between 
the different elements which he thus puts together? Is it one of mere 
logical subsumption? That is, does Kant suppose that we have jirst 
the matter of sense given independently, and that we then bring that 
matter under the forms of perception, and both again under the 
Categories? If this were the relation in question, Kant’s argument 
would be liable to the obvious objection that it makes a transcendental 
deduction impossible, by making it superfluous. For that which is 
thus logically subsumed under a conception, must necessarily contain 
already in it all that is contained in the conception under which it is 
subsumed. And in that case, the conception would not need to be 
brought from without to determine that which is subsumed under it, 
but might quite as well be got by analysis of that which is thus 
subsumed. 

But this is what Dr. Stirling, as I understand him, finds in Kant. 
Thus, speaking of the conception of Causality, he describes Kant’s 
procedure as follows: ‘‘ The function of judgment which constitutes 
its intellectual multiple is that known as antecedent and consequent: its 
pure sense-multiple is to be a certain multiple of time: and its special 
sense-multiple any conjunction of two matters of fact such that, if 
the one comes, the other always follows. In its action on any such 
conjunction, the function of judgment (of antecedent and con- 
sequent) becomes the category of cause and effect; and it is only 
when this category has realized or asserted itself that the respective 
sensuous conjunctions are struck from subjectivity into objectivity, 
from contingency into necessity. The matter is still as it was, sen- 
suous and & posteriori; but the form, the consequence, the vis nexus, 
has now an @ priori or intellectual validity.’?! The doctrine so 
explained, Dr. Stirling criticises as follows. ‘* It is here, now, that I 
place my objections to this Kantian theory. I assert, first, that any 
time-multiple correspondent to the multiple of judgment, is not to 
be found. I assert, second, that even on Kant’s own terms that 
multiple already must possess necessity. Lastly, I assert, in the third 
place, that the second objection is virtually valid for all the categories 
of Kant; that Time and Space are not spectra within, but independent 
objects without; and that, in general, the cumbrous machinery of 
Kant is uncalled for, inapplicable, and a failure.’’? 

The first point Dr. Stirling proves thus. ‘‘ It is utterly impossible 
to see that any quale of sensation in time, conceived absolutely a 
priori, would ever yield the multiple of one thing out of, or because 
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of, another. Any such assumption for any such assumed quale is 
quite inapplicable: the quale may vary as a quale, the sensation 
as a sensation; but the relation would remain one of degree only: it 
would never present the form of causality. But if it be so situated 
with the quale, it is not different with time itself, whether empty or 
filled. ‘Time, in either case—time empty, time filled — exhibits 
succession only, and succession is not mutation proper; it is but an 
after one another of different individuals, no one of which is through 
the other.’’!_ On the second point he says: ‘*The special multiples 
that present themselves as examples of causality, already possess 
necessity, and must possess necessity, or else it would be absolutely 
impossible to subsume them under the law of causality; which sub- 
sumption, and only for necessity, is the peculiar prescript of Kant. 
The succession of special sense that is named a 3, if it is to be cau- 
sal, and no mere formal succession (and that suggests at shortest the 
nerve of the previous argument against the possibility of the schema 
of causality being found in @ priori time) —this succession a }, in 
such circumstances, is already necessary ; I cannot invert it, or take 
it in any other order.’ 2 

A little further on Dr. Stirling remarks that ‘‘one cannot help 
wondering, at the same time, how Kant, who notoriously regarded 
understanding as alone the Topos of rules, should have admitted the 
bare possibility of a rule in sensation, which was to him only a feeling 
set up, he knew not how or whence. * * * The schema already 
is causality and all that we know of causality. A cause is but a reale 
given, on which its effect follows. Of course Kant would repeat here, 
That, in the first instance, is only subjectively so; but we have 
already debated the point. And there is no conclusion so far but 
that Kant, leaving the causal necessity of the sensuous facts unex- 
plained, has not met Hume’s challenge by producing the original — the 
impression for the idea.’ 

On the third point, Dr. Stirling then points out that what he has 
said of causality, is true of all the other categories: ‘‘After all, it 
is special sense that signifies, summons, dictates when each category 
shall act. That is, of such action special sense alone is warrant and 
guarantee. May not, then, the very objective necessity, as alone 
invoked and guaranteed by the subjective necessity, and consequently 
sharing only a subjective authority, be itself called subjective? Is 
it not evident, indeed, that even if the objective necessity could 
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realize itself, unpreceded by a subjective necessity, it would, as 
unguaranteed, be really subjective, and of no account? On every 
supposition possible to Kant — without guarantee, or with only a sub- 
jective guarantee—is his objective necessity not equally unsatis- 
factory ?*’! 

Now I do not hesitate to say that this account of Kant’s work, 
simply deprives it of that which constitutes its distinctive value and 
importance. The interpretation which Dr. Stirling gives is not a new 
one; I have repeatedly, in my book, called attention to it, as one that 
is suggested by the letter of many particular passages in the Critique, 
but which is wholly untrue to its spirit, 7.e., to its meaning when 
interpreted as a whole (e.g., Phil. of Kant, pp. 415, seg., and chap. 
IX., pp. 370, seg.). Kant’s analytic method indeed leads him in 
the first instance, to isolate sense, understanding, and imagination, or 
their respective contributions to experience, from each other. And 
as, in such severance, each part is necessarily treated for the moment 
as a whole in itself, Kant is almost obliged to speak of the different 
factors of experience, as if they, were, in their isolation, what they 
are only as factors in the whole. Further, it is also to be admitted, 
that in treating of the relation of these different factors, Kant con- 
stantly starts from the somewhat misleading analogy of logical 
subsumption. But he as constantly corrects the inadequacy of this 
view, by pointing out that the part cannot be known as what he had 
previously represented it to be, except in and through the whole. 
The conception of subsumption thus forms only the first rough 
picture by which Kant prepares his own mind and the mind of his 
reader, for the apprehension of that relation of interdependence which 
it is his object to exhibit. And if, in some cases, he is not able 
entirely to get beyond this first picture, or, if it comes back to 
embarrass his movements after he has got beyond it, this is a logical 
weakness, for which we can easily find excuse in the difficulties of 
one who was the first explorer of a new intellectual world, the first 
to employ a new method of philosophy, and who therefore could not 
be always successful in freeing his mind from the traditional concep- 
tion of things. But that Kant had a new transcendental method, 
other than the method of ordinary logic, is what no one can deny, 
without making a great part of the Critique of Pure Reason meaning- 
less. 

What perhaps most obscures the argument of the Critique, is the 
fact that Kant does not always stick to his problem. His problem 
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was, as he tells us, transcendental, and not psychological. ‘The 
reader should never forget,’’ he says, on one occasion, ‘‘ that we are 
not here speaking of the way in which experience arises in the 
individual, but of that which is involved in experience.’’! But Kant 
often seems to forget this himself, to discuss the process of knowl- 
edge as a series of partial processes, each of which is done before the 
other begins, and so to confuse the metaphysical question, what 
knowledge is, with the psychological question, how a merely sensitive 
consciousness, passes into the consciousness of a thinking being. 
Now, the attempt thus to lay out the factors of experience, in an 
order of time, easily leads to a denial, or at least, to an apparent 
denial of their interdependence. If we do not observe this confusion 
and guard against it, and if we hold Kant strictly to the ‘‘ before ’’ 
and ‘‘after’’ of which he sometimes speaks, we may easily prove 
that Kant saw very little deeper into the organization of knowledge 
than Reid, who also, in his way, analyzes the mind into a number of 
independent faculties, which may work at different times, and whose 
products have no necessary relation to each other. 

But to adopt such a view of the Critique as Dr. Stirling has adopted, 
is to set Hamlet on the stage, with the part of Hamlet omitted. It 
is, as I have already said, to render meaningless the method of trans- 
cendental Deduction, and to rob Kant of his distinctive merit as the 
philosopher who first clearly conceived knowledge as a system, the 
parts of which reciprocally imply each other. And it is to make him 
escape from Hume’s logic, by an apparent sophism. For, as Dr. 
Stirling tells us, on this view Kant’s problem would be to produce the 
impression corresponding to the different categories; and as this is 
impossible, or possible only by assuming that the impression already 
contains what the category brings to it, we could come to no other 
conclusion, ‘‘ but that Kant, leaving the necessity of the sensuous 
facts unexplained, has not met Hume’s challenge by producing the 
original, — the impression for the idea.’’? To give such an interpre- 
tation, is to turn Kant’s weakness against his strength, instead of 
turning his strength against his weakness. It is to make his occa- 
sional inconsistencies the means of obscuring the principle of his 
whole work. No interpretation of the Critique can be successful, 
which does not take as its motto the words of the preface, ‘‘ Pure 
Reason is so perfect a unity, that if the principle of it were insuffi- 
cient to solve one of all the questions which are set before it by its 
own nature, we might then safely reject that principle forever, since 
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it must be equally inadequate to enable us to reach a certain result 
in the case of any other of these problems.’’ 'To show what the 
systematic unity of intelligence is, and to show that experience is 
only possible through it, is the one chief end and purpose of Kant; 
and we have the highest right to treat everything in the Critique which 
is inconsistent with this leading idea, as an involuntary error, or defect 
of logic. When, therefore, Kant tells us that the particular elements 
of sense must be subsumed under the systematic conception of 
nature which the mind brings with it, we must remember that he adds, 
that this differs from an ordinary case of logical subsumption, in so 
far as it is only by it that these particulars can become elements of 
experience at all; i.e., can exist for us as thinking beings. For in his 
view, the impressions of sense do not, either in themselves or in con- 
nection with the forms of sense, give rise to that consciousness of 
things, as standing in definite relations to each other in Time and 
Space, which we call experience. On the contrary, apart from the 
unity of apperception and the categories, ‘‘a chaos (Gewihl) of 
appearances, would fill our minds without giving rise to any distinct 
apprehension of objects such as we mean by the term experience.’’! 
**T should not be capable even of knowing that I have these sensa- 
tions or ‘ideas,’ and consequently for me as an intelligent being, 
they would be absolutely nothing at all.’’ 

When we examine the Critique in the light of such statements as 
these, we see at once what Kant has in view. Starting from a 
conception of the different factors in knowledge, as if they were 
separate things (or in Spinoza’s language, res complete) of each of 
which we can speak without any reference to the other factors, Kant 
steadily, in one case after another, points out that this separation is 
provisional and illegitimate; or, in other words, that it is only as a 
factor in experience, that each of these elements has that definite 
character which he had attributed toit. And, if we take it away from 
its relation to the other factors, it ceases to have the meaning which 
it has in experience, and indeed —at least in the case of the mani- 
fold of sense —to have any meaning whatever. 

Kant’s first step in the ‘‘A&sthetic’’ is to show that time and space 
cannot be accounted for as mere feelings. Our experience is out- 
ward and inward; i. e., it is the experience of a world in space 
which we distinguish from ourselves, and of a series of feelings 
which we identify with ourselves. But neither of these forms of 
experience can be referred.to simple feeling. What makes us think 
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that it can be so referred is, that we confuse what sense is to itself, 
with that which sense is to the thinking consciousness. A series of 
fleeting sensations cannot be conscious of itself as a series, still 
less can it be conscious of itself as a world of objects in space, the 
parts of which are permanent. As I have elsewhere expressed it, 
‘*it is not incorrect to say that sensation is of the individual object 
at a particular moment of time, and a particular point of space: 
aicOdverat téde tt xa zed za vy. But this may be understood in two 
ways. It may be understood as meaning that, to us who look upon 
the sensitive consciousness from without, who regard the sensitive 
being as an individual object, related to all other objects in space, 
and determined by them in its successive consciousness — to us it is 
manifest that sensation must always be of an individual thing, at 
one particular moment, and in one particular place. Or it may be 
understood as meaning that the mere sensitive consciousness itself 
apprehends the object as an individual object, determined in space 
and time. If we adopt the former explanation, the words quoted 
from Aristotle express what are the limits of the individual sensitive 
consciousness, as these are understood by beings who are not them- 
selves merely sensitive, but who judge of that which is immediately 
given in sense by relation to that which is not so given. But if we 
adopt the latter explanation, we really make sense transcend its own 
limits, and criticise itself, and we confuse the order of the world to 
thought, the ordo ad universum, with the order of the world to sense, 
the ordo ad individuum.’’ ! 

In the #sthetic, then, Kant proves that the forms of space and 
time are necessary, ere sense can give rise to an inner and outer 
experience, such as our actual experience is. But in the @sthetic 
(after a preliminary caution that the categories of the understanding 
also have a place in experience) he generally speaks as if this were 
all that is necessary; in other words, as if sensation with the aid 
of the pure forms of sense, at once gave us perception. His argu- 
ment is simply this: Perception is of individual objects in space and 
time — which themselves also are individual, and therefore objects 
of perception— ‘‘ infinite given wholes,’’ in which all other objects 
are placed, in relation to each other. But the perception of the indi- 
vidual objects, as such, does not contain in it those relations of time 
and space under which they are perceived. Hence, time and space 
must be regarded as forms, under which the objects fall, as they 
become objects of our perception. The mind, therefore, contributes 
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at least this element in addition to the matter of sense, ere that 
matter can be what it is to us in inner and outer experience. 
But, as we pass to the Analytic, the problem of knowledge deepens. 
Objects, it then appears, are not given in sense as objects, nor can 
we say that space and time are, for sense, ‘* infinite given wholes ’’ 
in which objects are placed. Neither space nor time, nor any object 
in space and time, is given in its completely determined individuality, 
but, in both cases such definition must be reached through a process 
of synthesis; and the infinity of time and space, and of the world 
of objects, only means that it is impossible that this synthesis can 
ever be completed. It was, therefore, merely a provisional abstrac- 
tion, by which the unity or individuality of time and space was in 
the _Zsthetic, referred tosense. It was merely a provisional abstrac- 
tion, by which objects were spoken of as existing for us independently 
of the determination of the matter of sense by the categories (or 
** conceptions of objects in general’’), which the understanding has 
to supply. Feelings, sensations, are a ‘‘ fleeting manifold ’’ which 
can never give rise to an intelligible consciousness of objects or 
of the self. Only as the thinking subject combines or integrates 
the elements of the manifold with each other by means of the cate- 
gories, and in relation to its own unity, can the manifold of feeling 
give rise to that consciousness of the world without, and the world 
within, which we call experience. It is here that the idea of logical 
subsumption is first introduced by Kant, and we have to observe with 
what modifications he applies it to the relations of the elements of 
experience. In the first chapter of the Analytic of Conceptions, we 
have a careful comparison of the process of thought or judgment 
with which ordinary logic deals, with the synthetic judgment which 
it presupposes, and with which transcendental logic has to deal. 
The judgment with which ordinary logic deals, is primarily analytic, 
or, if synthetic, its synthesis is based on a previous analysis. In it 
we bring ideas together under a general conception, which we have 
first reached by analysis of these very ideas. But this analysis 
would be impossible without a primary synthesis, to bring together 
the elements which are thus separated. And for this primary syn- 
thesis, the binding conception cannot be got by analysis of the ideas 
brought under it, but must be derived from thought itself. It is, in 
fact, the determination of the manifold of sense by such a concep- 
tion which first turns sensations into perceptions; or, in other words, 
turns feelings into an intelligible experience of felt objects. The 
point of union which Kant finds between the ordinary and the tran- 
scendental logic, is however, that the very act of thinking or judging 
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carries with it the conception by which the object becomes known as 
an object of experience. ‘*The same function which gives unity to 
the different ideas in a judgment, also gives unity to the synthesis 
of different ideas in a perception, and this function, expressed in 
its generality is the conception of the understanding.’’ But the 
difference of the two cases is, that the binding conception in the one 
case is, and in the other case is not found in the matter which is 
combined. 

The transcendental Deduction of the categories according to Kant’s 
own assertion, contains the central idea of the Critique; and in it 
we find the same line of argument further developed. In the first 
part of that Deduction, Kant starts with the idea of a manifold given 
in sense and immediately proceeds to point out that, as so given, 
such a manifold would be merely a multitude of isolated feelings, 
and that sense cannot combine them, and, therefore, cannot know 
them ¢even as a manifold). For such combination or knowledge, 
they must be brought in relation to the unity of a conscious subject, 
which is provided with certain universal forms of synthesis. It is 
only as I combine the manifold in one conception, that I can have 
consciousness of it as an object, (in other words, that for me asa 
thinking subject, it can be a report of anything). And on the other 
hand, it is only as I am conscious of the unity of my action in com- 
bining the manifold into objects, and again the different objects 
into one experience, i. e., the experience of one world, that I am 
conscious of myself as one identical self through all the variety of 
my ideas or sensitive states. Thus it is only as distinguished from, 
ret related to, the unity of the objective manifold world, that I can 
b& conscious of the unity of the self, and without it I should have 
a Kant declares, ‘‘a many-colored, endlessly-varied self;’’ or, in 
otier words, I should never become conscious of a self at all. The 
caegories thus form the principles of unity in objective experience, 
anc the necessary conditions of the self-consciousness of the subject, 
as distinguished from, yet related to, these objects. 

The second part of Kant’s Deduction differs from the first only 
by introducing the forms of space and time, as the forms under 
which the manifold has to be known in order to constitute outer and 
inner experience at once in their difference and their unity. But 
this alters the case only in so far, that it makes it necessary that 
the forms of the understanding should be schematized, ere they can 
become categories. In other words, in order that the forms of pure 
thought may become the principles of synthesis which are necessary 
to constitute our actual experience, they must be limited or determined 
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in relation to space and time. But for the rest, the argument pro- 
ceeds in the same way. Neither from mere sensations as such, nor 
from the blank forms of time and space, can we get any synthetic 
principle, any principle that shall so combine sensations as to pro- 
duce what we call experience. In order to the possibility of such 
experience we must presuppose the unity of the self and the whole 
system of the categories. For our experience is a consciousness of 
objects as qualified and quantified substances, which may change, but 
do not perish; and which are bound together in one time and space 
by causality and reciprocity. It is a consciousness of one world 
without us, and, in opposition, yet in relation to it, of a permanent 
self within, with a determined succession of states. And as such 
consciousness of the world without us would not be possible but 
for the existence of the self, and the system of the categories as 
principles of synthesis through which it determines the manifold of 
sense; so, on the other hand, the consciousness of the self as the 
same self in the succession of its feelings is possible only in relation 
to such a world. For it is only through the unity of the known 
world that we become conscious of the permanent identity of the 
knowing subject; and apart from the synthesis in which the activity 
of the self manifests itself, we should have only a ‘‘ many-colored, 
ever-changing self,’’ or, in other words, we could never become 
conscious of a self at all. 

Kant thus opposes the ordinary Realism by showing that the 
world as known cannot be passively received in sense, through the 
action upon us of an existent world outside of consciousness, but 
. that it is essentially related to intelligence, seeing that no single 
phenomenon can possibly take its place in experience, except as de 
termined by the categories, and indeed by the whole system of tlh 
categories, in relation to the unity of the self. ‘* That order ard 
regularity in phenomena, which we call Nature, is something which 
we ourselves introduce inte them, and we could not find it in than, 
if we had not ourselves originally put it there.” * * * ‘*Uncer- 
standing is not merely a faculty which enables us by comparing 
phenomena to rise to rules: it is itself the legislation for Nature, 
i.e., without understanding there would be no Nature, no synthetic 
unity of the manifold of phenomena according to rules: for phe- 
nomena as such cannot be found outside of ourselves, but exist 
only in our sensibility. But the sensibility, with all that it contains, 
is a possible object of knowledge in our experience only in the unity 
of apperception.”?! In other words, sense, taken by itself in the 
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series of its feelings, — even if we suppose an association of these 
feelings as simple feelings in the sensitive subject — cannot give us 
the conception of a Nature, or objective world, or indeed, of any 
object or realty whatever: and on the other hand, intelligence in 
relation to the matter of sense must produce such an idea in order 
to be conscious of objects, and through objects, of itself. 

It is true that the understanding, according to Kant, can only pre- 
scribe a priori laws to phenomena so far as is necessary to consti- 
tute Nature in general; and that the particular Laws of Nature cannot 
be deduced therefrom. But at the same time, he maintains that these 
particular laws can only be known as particular determinations of 
those highest laws which come from the intelligence itself. This 
however, does~not mean that the particular is given apart from the 
general, and then brought under it. It means that it is only as 
already brought under the higher laws, that we can have any appre- 
hension of objects, or raise the question as to the particular laws by 
which they are determined. Of any phenomenon of experience as 
such, it is no longer doubtful that it is qualified and quantified; no 
longer doubtful that it is a permanent substance in a particular state ; 
that it is an effect and a cause; and that it is in necessary relation 
of reciprocity with coexisting phenomena. But we may not yet be 
able to determine what are the threads of necessity that bind it to 
other things, or, rather, we may not be sure that the first determina- 
tion which we have necessarily given it in making it an object, is its 
true and final determination. Kant, indeed, frequently permits him- 
self to speck (and it is almost a necessity of his analytic method 
that he should speak) of the appearance of sense as something which 
has a character of its own, independent of its determination by 
thought; although he also declares that the mere data of sense are 
for us, as intelligent beings, ‘‘ absolutely nothing at all.’’ This kind 
of abstraction he employs for instance, in the Prolegomena, when 
he speaks of appearances as distinct from facts; and again of 
** judgments of perception’’ ( Wahrnehmung) as distinguished from 
‘¢ judgments of experience.’’ He has, indeed, to run this risk of 
misunderstanding in order to be able to speak of the ‘sensible ’’ 
apart from the intelligible at all. For when we speak of a factor 
of experience apart from experience, we inevitably treat it as having, 
in this isolation, a character which it can have only as a factor. 
Thus for example, to say that sense, as such, gives only a ‘‘ mani- 
fold’’ or a ‘* successive manifold,’”’ is not untrue, but it may be 
misleading if we do not add that it can be known as manifold, and 
known as in time, only through the transcendental apperception. 
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If we distinguish appearances from facts, we must remember that 
this is a relative and not an absolute distinction. As Lord Palm- 
erston said that dirt was only matter in the wrong place, so we may 
say that an appearance is a phenomenon referred to the wrong con- 
text of experience. An appearance is already admitted into the intel- 
ligible world under some pretence; it has already, as thus admitted, 
been determined by the categories, and by all the categories, and 
the only question that remaims is, whether the place to which it has 
been thus determined is its right place. I may be permitted to make 
a quotation from my book, in which I have stated the point as clearly 
as I see my way to state it: ‘‘So long as we conceive phenomena 
as a mere phantasmagoria passing before our mental vision, and 
do not ask any question, or make any assertion, as to their corre- 
spondence with any object beyond themselves, so long, it would seem, 
we cannot be deceived. Thus ‘the senses set the planets before 
us, now as moving onward in their course, and again as turning 
back, and in this there is neither truth nor falsehood, so long as we 
are content to regard it all as mere appearance, and to make no 
judgment in regard to the objective movements.’! The question of 
truth or reality only arises when we go beyond the appearances, and 
make a judgment in which they are referred to an object. So long 
as the mind passively apprehends that which is presented to it, so 
long it cannot err; for as yet there is to it no distinction between 
appearance and reality, and therefore no possibility of mistaking the 
one for the other. * * * But when we consider the matter 
more carefully, we see that the statement just made is not strictly 
accurate. To say that the planets appear to our senses at one time 
to be receding, and at another time to be advancing in their course, 
is already to attribute too much to sense. He who can make such a 
statement, has before his mind, not merely an unconnected ‘ mani- 
fold’ of sensation, but a connected system of phenomena. He 
stands at a point of view at which he could not be placed by mere 
sense without acts of judgment—at the point of view of the objective 
consciousness. The contents of visual sensation are represented by 
him as an order of heavenly bodies moving in space, and are thus 
bound up, according to definite principles of synthesis, with his other 
experiences of the external world. No doubt, after this synthetic 
process is completed, a doubt may arise in his mind as to the objec- 
tive value of its result. He may then doubt whether certain move- 
ments are real or apparent, whether certain phenomena, which he 


1 Prolegomena, Part L, Rem. 3, p. 41; Tr., p. 57. 
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had interpreted as movements of the planets, are not rather to be 
explained in some other way, e.g., as movements of the spectator, 
or even as due to the diseased state of his eyes. But, in all such 
doubt, he still presupposes the general reality of the objective con- 
sciousness, and merely hesitates about the place of certain phe- 
nomena in it. He doubts only, whether, in his first synthesis, he 
has put certain data of sense in their proper relation to certain other 
data of sense. The question is one touching the particular, not the 
universal; it relates, strictly speaking, not to the reality of the facts, 
but only to their position in the context of experience. While, 
therefore, it is true that appearance is not reality, we must remember 
that there is for a thinking consciousness no possible return to the 
unorganized data of sensation, the mere ‘appearances of sense’ as 
such. We cannot, in strict accuracy, imagine a previous state in 
which things are presented to us as ‘ appearances,’ before they are 
determined as real: for the determination of them as in some sense 
real, is presupposed in their determination as appearances. To doubt 
whether experience deceives us, we must already have determined it 
as experience. An illusion is but a reality referred to the wrong 
place in the context of experience.’ ! 

Kant’s leading idea, then, is, that experience is possible only to the 
self-conscious intelligence acting through the system of the cate- 
gories; or, in other words, that the mere series of sensitive states 
does not explain our consciousness of the objective world, unless this 
action be presupposed. If Kant had been quite faithful to this idea, 
it would, no doubt, have carried him beyond the point at which he 
actually stopped. It would have led him to reconsider the absolute dis- 
tinction which he still preserves between the a priori and the a poste- 
riori elements of experience; it would have forced him ultimately to 
reject the doctrine of the existence of things in themselves as opposed 
to phenomena, or things as they are known (cf. Phil. of Kant, pp. 
394, 469, 531, etc.). It was indeed simply by following out Kant’s 
logic in this way to its legitimate result, that the subsequent German 
philosophy passed from Transcendentalism to absolute Idealism. For, 
so long as anything is supposed to be admitted within the intelligible 
world which is not determined by the intelligence, so long there is 
some ground left for the objections brought by Dr. Stirling, and for 
his method of refuting Kant by himself. Where the particular ob- 
jects of experience are considered to have any characteristics over 
and above those which they receive from the general idea of experi- 


1 Phil. of Kant, p. 280. 
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ence, and where, as is also the case with Kant, this general idea is 
not conceived as self-differentiating, or, in other words, as neces- 
sarily related to the particulars which are thus brought under it — it 
is always possible to object that the particulars as such must bring 
with them something to determine what is the right as opposed to 
the wrong application of the categories; i.e., to determine what is 
the true place in which each phenomenon must be put in relation to 
other phenomena. But to do this, is what I have called ‘turning 
Kant’s weakness against his strength, instead of turning his strength 
against his weakness.’’ Both weakness and strength are undoubtedly 
to be found in Kant; and it would be altogether a one-sided exposi- 
tion of his doctrine to attribute to him all that may be reached by 
a more consistent application of his method. But the distinctive 
merit of Kant—that which marks him off from his predecessors, 
and that by reason of which he became the beginner of a new philo- 
sophical movement — was his transcendental Deduction; or, in other 
words, his method of proving that it is only as related to intelligence, 
and through its activity, that objects can have for us the charac- 
teristics which they have in our actual experience. And it might 
easily be shown, that it was by pressing home this argument, and 
freeing it from the inconsistencies of Kant, that Fichte and Schelling 
prepared the way for the result of Hegel. To take Kant, as it were, 
by the other end, and to use his inconsistencies as the means of 
driving him back to the position of Hume and Locke, seems to me 
to be essentially unfair—though of course it is always logically 
possible. Now, it must be remembered that we are forced to choose 
between the one alternative and the other, for no possible interpre- 
tation can make of Kant a self-consistent writer. But it is the 
business of a critic, as I understand it, to point out how Kant 
separates himself from his predecessors, and prepares for his suc- 
cessors: and, while recognizing his inconsistencies, to note clearly 
the direction in which he was tending. It is the business of a critic, 
while showing the backslidings that kept Kant from entering the 
promised land of philosophy, to give him all the credit that is due 
to one whose face was steadily set thitherward — to one who was the 
first to strike into the road that leads to it, and who followed it as 
consistently as he was able. 

Within the last ten years, many voices have been heard, both in 
this country and in Germany, bidding us return to Kant, as to that 
which alone is at once sound and hopeful in philosophy: that which 
unites the prudence of science with the highest speculative enterprise 
which is possible without idealistic extravagances. And, so far as 
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this merely expresses an admiration for the philosophic temper 
of Kant, no one would wish to question it. But it cannot be too 
clearly understood, that the critical Philosophy is not a possible 
halting-place of thought, and that we must inevitably be driven 
backwards to some point of view analogous to that of Locke, or else 
if we try to reduce it to a logically consistent system, we must sweep 
away the imperfections that held it back from the full development 
of the idealistic principle which is its central thought.! 

Kant’s philosophy is a bridge between the theory for which reality 
is immediately given in feeling, and the theory for which reality is 
essentially related to the intelligence by which it is apprehended. If 
the former view be true, it has been shown by Hume and Kant that 
knowledge is impossible. If the latter view be true, knowledge is 
possible, and all its factors and elements are interdependent; so that 
every part of the known world implies all the others, as well as the 
intelligence through which it is known. We, indeed, as individual 
sensitive subjects, ‘‘parts of this partial world,’’ are forced to 
‘** know in part and prophesy in part.’? But, inasmuch as the parts 
are necessarily related to each other, and can be kpown only through 
the idea of the whole, which as self-conscious beings we possess, 
our knowledge cannot increase by mere external additions from with- 
out, but its advance is, in the full sense of the word, a development. 
Or, to put it in another way; its advance is the gradual communi- 
cation to us of a system whose parts are presented to us in succession, 
yet can only be understood as parts of an all-embracing whole; and 
in which, therefore, nothing can be known, except through the whole. 
Thus our intellectual life begins with the tacit assumption that every 
actual or possible object is part of the one world, in one space and 
one time, and hence, also, with the assumption of the unity of the 
self to which all objects are related. And its progress consists 
simply in the development of this assumption, or, what is the same 





1 From Dr. Stirling’s former writings he must, I should suppose, seek to find his 
way out of the difficulties of Kant by means of a more complete Idealism. Yet, 
in his article in the Princeton Review, he uses language, which would, to say the 
least, as naturally be taken in the sense of ordinary Realism: e.g. (p. 206) ‘*Sen- 
sations to become perceptions require to be thought: and to think sensations, in 
this case, is to reduce them under the category of cause and effect. But though 
such thinking or reduction is attended by necessity, this necessity is not, as with 
Kant, merely borrowed by the facts. On the contrary, the facts already possess 
it; and the thinker, through his category, only recognizes it. But this point of 
view — not, as yet, anywhere discussed —is out of place here, where, at present, 
for the most part we confine ourselves to the machinery of Kant as considered 
in itself.” 
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thing from another side, its verification through all the compass of an 
ever-growing experience. ‘‘Reason,’’ as Kant himself says, ‘* cannot 
permit our knowledge to remain in an unconnected and rhapsodistic 
state, but requires that the sum of our cognitions should constitute a 
system. * * * The whole is thus an organism (articulatio), and 
not an aggregate (concervatio) ; it may grow from within (per intus- 
susceptionem), but it cannot increase by external additions (per 
appositionem). It is thus like an animal body, the growth of which 
does not add any limb, but, without changing their proportions, 
makes each in its sphere stronger and more active.’’ } 

It is in the sections of the Critique that follow the Deduction of 
the Categories, if anywhere, that Dr. Stirling may find support for 
his view of Kant. In the Deduction, the synthetic tendency, on the 
whole, prevails over the analytic, and the transcendental over the 
psychological point of view. But in the sections on the Schematism 
of the Categories and the Principles of Pure Understanding, the 
reverse is not seldom true. Thus, Kant begins (as I have pointed 
out, Phil. of Kant, p. 415) by speaking of the process of knowl- 
edge as one of subsumption, without pointing out the difference 
which he has elsewhere shown to exist between this subsumption and 
subsumption in the sense of formal logic. And he takes up the dif- 
ferent ‘‘ principles’’ one after another, as if they were different parts 
externally added to each other, without in this place sufficiently call- 
ing our attention to the fact that they are parts in a system. Yet we 
must always remember that Kant meant these sections to be inter- 
preted in accordance with the preceding Deduction. And a careful 
examination of his language shows that the inconsequence is only 
partial. If Kant ever for a moment lets go the thread of the trans- 
cendental Deduction, he soon recovers it again, and adds corrective 
statements which brings us back to the point. And if he sometimes 
speaks as if the different categories were independent, yet he distin- 
guishes and connects the mathematical and dynamical principles, as 
having to do with phenomena ‘*in regard to their possibility,’’ and 
their existence respectively (Critique, Tr., p. 1384). He had pre- 
viously pointed out (cf. Phil. of Kant, p. 210, etc.), that in each class 
of categories, the third category involves and includes the other two ; 
and it is in accordance with this that he reduces the first two classes 
of categories, quality and quantity, each to a single principle. In 
the case of the categories of Relation this is not done, and Kant 
never perhaps sees in its full meaning (¢f. Phil. of Kant, p. 461) the 


1 Critique, Tr., p. 503. 
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essential unity or correlativity of substance, causality, and reciprocity. 
Yet, as we shall see, he points out distinctly that they cannot be sepa- 
rated from each other, and his proof of their necessity in order to 
the existence of experience or knowledge, involves their necessary 
interdependence. 

It would carry us too far to prove this in detail, and I shall, there- 
fore, refer only to Kant’s treatment of the categories of quantity and 
causality. 

The proof of the principle that all phenomena are extensive quan- 
tities is that, ‘* all phenomena are quantities, and extensive quantities, 
because represented by means of the same synthesis, through which 
time and space themselves are generated,’’ 7.e., by the composition 
of the homogeneous manifold in a successive synthesis, the conscious- 
ness of which is the category of quantity. Now, on Dr. Stirling’s 
interpretation, this means only that the impressions of sense contain 
the category of quantity, and therefore are subsumed under it; and 
by this subsumption are determined as objective facts—an argu- 
ment with which, I venture to think, Kant would not have felt much 
satisfaction. On my interpretation it means that the representation 
of objects as extensive quantities is implied in their perception as in 
time and space, and that this perception again is possible only through 
a synthesis of the pure understanding, the rule for which is the con- 
ception of quantity. In other words, the perception of phenomena 
as extensive quanta would not be possible to a merely sensitive sub- 
ject, but is possible only through a synthetic act of the pure Under- 
standing, and on the other hand, phenomena must be represented as 
exclusive quanta, because only so can they be perceived as time or 
space. 

The principle of Causality is that by which Dr. Stirling mainly 
illustrates his views, and the proof of it undoubtedly contains some 
things, which, taken by themselves, seem favorable to his interpre- 
tation, though as he acknowledges it cannot on that interpretation 
be made consistent with itself. Its confusion arises primarily, I 
think, from the cause already mentioned, viz., that in Kant’s first 
analytic process, he is led to treat, too much as if they were separate 
and independent things, the very elements which he afterwards seeks 
to show to be dependent on each other. Disregarding for the mo- 
ment this source of confusion, we may express the substance of his 
argument as follows: — 

Kant seeks to prove that knowledge of objective change implies 
the principle of causality, or, in other words, that we cannot know 
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any event as happening, unless we assume it to be true, that that 
event follows necessarily and invariably upon some other definite 
event. Now, to say that an event or objective change happens, is, 
obviously, not merely to say that a thing has gone from our con- 
sciousness, and that something else has come in its place ; it is to say 
that something has altered in objects, which yet are identified as the 
same before and after the change. The idea of objective change 
implies therefore permanent identity on the one hand, and different 
successive states of this permanent identity on the other. ‘To know 
objective change, is to know a difference in the successive states of 
objects which yet remain permanent, and the same. It is to know a 
permanent identity — which corresponds to the unity of time itself; 
and a successive difference —which corresponds to the successive 
moments in time. Now, it will be observed, that these elements 
imply each other. Identity can be known only in relation to differ- 
ence, and difference only in relation to identity ; permanence can be 
known only in relation to change, and change to permanence. But we 
cannot derive such knowledge from a merely sensitive consciousness — 
even if we suppose the successive states of the sensitive subject to be 
associated together, so that one shall call up the idea of the other. 
For such knowledge, we require a synthesis of the manifold, according 
to principles supplied by the understanding. We cannot know any- 
thing, unless the fleeting sensations be referred to objects which are 
permanent. And, on the other hand, we can know these objects as 
permanent, only as they are permanent in change: i.e., as the differ- 
ence of their successive states is explained consistently with their 
permanent identity. But this implies that if they change, they 
change according to a universal law. For if we conceived it pos- 
sible that the same object, in circumstances in every respect identical, 
did not change in the same way, we should be forced to deny that 
it was really the same object. The principles of substance and 
causality must therefore, necessarily be combined with each other in 
application to the manifold of sense, ere out of that manifold we 
can derive any consciousness of objects as changing, or passing 
through different states in time. And this implies that no objective 
experience can be had, except through the principles of substance and 
causality. 

The force of this argument will be easily seen if we place it face to 
face with the statements of Hume, to which it was meant as a reply. 
‘*The nature of experience’’ says Hume, ‘‘is this. We remember 
to have had frequent instances of the existence of one species of 
objects, and also remember that the individuals of another species of 
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objects have always attended them, and have existed in a regular 
order of contiguity and succession with regard to them. Thus, we 
remember to have seen that species of object which we call flame, 
and to have felt that species of sensation we call heat. We likewise 
call to mind their constant conjunction in all past instances. Without 
any further ceremony we call the one cause, and the other effect, and 
infer the existence of the one from the other.’’! The experience 
from which Hume here starts, and by means of which he explains 
away causality, is not simply a series of sensations following each 
other in a certain order, but it is an experience in which each sensa- 
tion, as it came, has been referred to an object which is recognized as 
again present to us as the same'object, or an object of the same kind, 
on the recurrence of a similar sensation. But sensations, thus inter- 
preted, are not mere sensations. They are sensations viewed as 
reporting of permanent objects, which are regarded as the same, just 
because they stand in permanent relations to other objects; and 
would not be recognized as the same, if their relations were regarded 
as different. At any change in such objects, we are obliged to find 
the cause in an alteration of the conditions; and if we did not so 
find it, we could not recognize them as the same, or even as objects 
at all. To suppose that there could be presented to us in sense, a 
succession of phenomena, which cannot be thus referred to a per- 
manent identity, or a permanent identity, which does not manifest 
itself in the same way when other conditions are the same, would be 
to suppose an experience in complete discord with the conditions 
under which experience is possible. Such a series of sensations or 
perceptions, Kant does not conceive as impossible in itself, but what 
he says in regard to it is, that, if it occurred, we should never be able 
to bring it into the context of experience. A miracle, in the sense of 
such an abolition of the law of causality, may be, for aught we know, 
possible; but it is an impossible experience. 

This substantially is the argument of Kant in the Deduction of 
causality. He successively insists on all these points, on the neces- 
sary combination of causality and substance, of the ideas of per- 
manence and change, and the correspondence of each of these with 
the two sides of the conception of time, as a unity, and as a series of 
moments. At the beginning of the argument, however, he introduces 
a confusing complication, when he asks why it is that we treat the parts 
of a house, which we see successively, as not being really or objec- 
tively successive, while we treat the successive positions of a ship 


1 Treatise on Human Nature, Part IIL, sect. 6. Cf. Green’s Hume, Vol. L, p. 
263, sect. 312. 
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drifting down a stream, as objectively successive ; and when he answers 
that it is because we cannot reverse the order in the latter case, and 
that we can reverse it in the former. For here the problem seems 
simply to be, how we are to account for a succession of states of 
feeling determined as successive in our individual subjectivity, in 
relation to the world without us. If we were thus conscious of our 
own states as successive, we should already have reached a knowledge 
of these states as events in our individual life, and the only problem 
left would be to determine how this succession is to be accounted for, 
in the connection of our individual life with other objects of knowl- 
edge. And the criterion to which Kant refers only enables us to 
determine that the objective change in the case of the house, is the 
movement of our own eyes, and in the case of the drifting ship, that 
it is the movement of the ship itself. In other words, the problem in 
this case, is not the general problem of determining how the knowl- 
edge of objective change is possible, but the particular problem of 
distinguishing different objective changes from each other. 

If, however, we interpret Kant as meaning, not that we are con- 
scious of ourselves as in successive states, or having successive 
feelings or ideas, but that our sensitive life is a series of successive 
states, and that such a series—even with the aid of association — 
cannot enable us to account for a consciousness of real succession or 
objective change either in ourselves or in any other object, but that 
in order to such a consciousness, we must have determined our sen- 
sations in reference to objects by the law of causality — if we take 
this view of Kant’s words, we can bring them into closer connection 
with the general problem he has undertaken to solve. For what, on 
this view, he intends to convey to us, is, that before a succession of 
perceptions in us can become the knowledge of a real change in any 
object, we must have synthetically combined these perceptions by 
means of the law of causality: i. e., we must have referred them 
to a permanent object or objects, and determined them as states 
which will always occur in the same order in these objects, under the 
same conditions. Dr. Stirling argues that the impression of sense 
must ‘* give the cue ’’ for the application of the category, since in the 
above instance Kant seemed to find in the irreversibleness of the time 
order in which the portions of the drifting ship were perceived, a 
reason for bringing the case under the conception of causality. But 
this would imply that the phenomena could be presented apart from 
any determination by the category. What Kant needs to show is not 
how the scientific man may arrive at a finally satisfactory application 
of the category of cause, but that the idea of cause is involved in 
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all apprehension of objective change. Of course, when we have 
‘** brought to.conception ’’ the synthesis involved in our apprehension 
of events in time, é.e., when by abstracting from the particular 
events, and also from the form of time, we have become clearly 
conscious of the category of causality which is involved in such expe- 
riences, we can now use it as a principle of investigation; we can, 
by its aid, correct the ordinary judgments of experience, and thus 
raise experience into the form of science. In this sense, Dr. Stirling 
is quite right in saying that ‘‘ the facts already possess necessity ; 
and the thinker, through his category, merely recognizes it.’’ This, 
indeed, is just what the transcendental Deduction is meant to prove. 
The facts already involve the category, and therefore the scientific man 
can use it as a key to their better interpretation. The facts of ordi- 
nary experience already involve the categories, and if they did not, 
they would not for us be facts at all. But if we could reduce the 
facts, as Hume did, to the mere impressions of a sensitive subject — 
a series of ‘‘ perishing existences’? which are never the same for 
two moments — they would not involve the categories, and therefore 
would be no longer facts, i.e., no longer objects or states of objects 
for us. After we have separated the Universal from the Particular, 
the category from the object determined by it, we can make it our 
guide in a new determination of these objects ; but this does not imply 
that we can ever have the latter presented to us, except by means of 
the former. 

I may now sum up in a few words the view of Kant which I have 
been maintaining in this article. The question of Kant is, how is 
experience possible? and he seeks to answer it in such a way as to 
show the inadequacy of the ordinary realistic or sensationalist answer. 
Experience he resolves into a number of factors, each of which he 
proves to be necessary to the rest, if out of the rest we are to derive 
which we call experience. His defect, however, is that he does not 
fully realize that the elements which he names are not only necessarily 
that consciousness of the world of objects and of the self as an object, 
combined in order to experience, but that they lose all meaning when 
not conceived in relation to each other. Hence time and space, sen- 
sations, the categories, and even each individual category, seem to 
be set up by themselves as independent units, each of which might 
exist even if there were nothing else but itself. And, though the 
whole tendency of Kant’s argument is to disprove this first analytic 
view of things, yet it constantly reappears to embarrass his readers 
and himself. But all this proves only the greatness of the effort which 
was necessary in order to make the first step in a new region of 
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thought. It should not for a moment lead us to minimize our obliga- 
tions to one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of modern philos- 
ophers. 

I have now done. The authority of Dr. Stirling’s name has in- 
duced me to examine with some care the view of Kant which he has 
opposed to mine. Whether I have been successful in showing the 
inadequacy of his interpretation, and the adequacy of my own, I 
leave to competent students of Kant to judge. A prolonged per- 
sonal controversy, especially one turning upon such a question, 
would seem to me a worse than useless waste of time. And there- 
fore, so far as I am concerned, the discussion must now terminate. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


HEGEL’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, AND KANT’S CRITIQUES 
OF JUDGMENT AND PRACTICAL REASON. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead writes from Leipzig, under date of May 1, 
1879, that he has nearly ready for the press the translation of the 
third volume of Hegel’s History of Philosophy, containing the entire 
portion which treats of Modern Philosophy. Our readers have seen 
a portion of his work in the translation of Hegel’s treatment of 
Jacob Boehme (published in our April and July numbers, 1879). 
Notwithstanding the many and valuable writings on the History of 
Philosophy (Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, Ueberweg, Zeller, Schwegler, 
and others), the work of Hegel remains indispensable, by reason of 
his profound insight into the general spirit of the philosophizing of 
any given epoch, and his precise and accurate characterization of 
the principles involved. No doubt there were mistakes in regard to 
details, which later writers have been able to correct, in a measure, 
but there is no one since Aristotle who has shown such wealth of 
ideas, united with such power of discrimination, as to assign to each 
thinker his best thoughts without robbing the later systems of their 
dues, in explaining the earlier ones. 

Mr. Mead, we are persuaded, will render a signal service to 
philosophy by his translation. 

Mr. Mead (under the same date) writes, further: — 


‘“‘T am sure that it will be of interest to you to know that a fine German scholar 
and an exact thinker is undertaking a translation of Kant’s Kritik der Urtheilskraft. 
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He will proceed with the work slowly, and it will be a year or more before its 
completion, — but when it is completed, it is sure to be most satisfying. I hope, 
myself, to translate the portions of the Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft, which 
Mr. Abbott’s book does not give, or to make an entirely new translation, — and 
English readers will then have all the material necessary for an understanding of 
Kant’s system.” —[Ep. 


THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The experiment of a School of Philosophy at Concord was so 
successful, it seems, that another session will be held the coming 
summer. We hope to find room in our next issue to present some 


of the discussions that engaged the attention of the school last July. 


We have received the following circular, announcing the second 


session : — 


THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE, 1879-80. 


Early in the year 1879 a faculty of philosophy was organized informally at 
Concord, Massachusetts, with members residing, some in that town, some in the 
vicinity of Boston, and others at the West. In course of the spring, the dean 
of this faculty, Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, and the secretary, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
both of Concord, issued the following circular : — 

“A summer school for instruction, by conference and conversation, in literature 
and the higher philosophy will open at the Orchard House of Mr. Alcott, in 
Concord, Massachusetts, on Tuesday, July 15, 1879, and continue for five weeks. 
The classes will be conducted by five professors, who will each give ten lectures or 
conversations, between the hours of 9 and 11 a. M., and 8 and 5 p. M.; each day 
of the week, except Sunday, being devoted to two sessions, and no more. Five 
days in the week will be occupied by the regular professors, and the sixth by 
special lecturers on related subjects. 

The regular professors will be — 

A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, on Christian Theism. 

William T. Harris, of St. Louis, on Speculative Philosophy. 

H. K. Jones, of Jacksonville, Illinois, on Platonic Philosophy. 

David A. Wasson, of Medford, on Political Philosophy. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, of Boston, on The History and Moral of Art. 

The special lecturers will be — 

F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, on Philanthropy and Social Science. 

T. W. Higginson, of Cambridge. on Modern Literature. 

Thomas Davidson, of Boston, on Greek Life and Literature. 

George H. Howison, of Boston, on Philosophy from Leibnitz to Hegel; and 
others. 

The terms will be $3 for each of the courses of ten sessions; but each student 
will be required to pay at least $10 for the term, which will permit him to attend 
three of the regular courses and all the special lectures. The fees for all the 
courses, regular and special, will be $15, or $3 a week. Board may be obtained 
in the village at from $6 to $12 a week, —so that students may estimate their 
necessary expenses for the whole term at $50. A few single tickets, at fifty cents 
each, will be issued for the convenience of occasional visitors. 
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All students should be registered on or before July 1, 1879, at the office of the 
secretary, in Concord. No preliminary examinations are required, and no limita- 
tion of age, sex, or residence in Concord will be prescribed; but it is recommended 
that persons under eighteen years should not present themselves as students, and 
that those who take all the courses should reside in the town during the term. 
The Concord Public Library, of 16,000 volumes, will be open every day for the 
use of residents. Students coming and going daily during the term may reach 
Concord from Boston by the Fitchburg Railroad, or the Middlesex Central; from 
Lowell, Andover, etc., by the Lowell and Framingham Railroad; from Southern 
Middlesex and Worcester Counties, by the same road. The Orchard House stands 
on the Lexington road, east of Concord village, adjoining the Wayside estate, 
formerly the residence of Mr. Hawthorne.” 

At Mr. Howison’s request, in the course of the summer, his name was dropped 
from the list of special lecturers, and those of Mr. R. W. Emerson, Prof. Benja- 
min Peirce, of Cambridge, and Rev. Dr. Bartol were added. As finally arranged, 
the professors and lecturers gave their conversations and readings as follows :— 

Mr. Alcott’s classes (9 A. M.), July 15, 17, 22, 24, 29, 31; August 5, 7, 12, 16.1 

Mrs. Cheney’s classes (3 P. M.), July 15, 22, 29; August 6, 13.1 

Mrs. Cheney’s classes (9. A. M.), July 16, 23, 30; August 6, 14. 

Prof. Harris’s classes (3 P. M.), July 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28; August 4,! 5. 

Dr. Jones’s classes (9 A. M.), July 18, 21, 25, 28; August 1, 4, 8, 11, 13, 15. 

Mr. Wasson’s classes (3 P. M.), July 30, 31; August 1, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16. 

Mr. Higginson’s two lectures (9 a. M.), July 19, 26. 

Prof. Peirce’s two lectures (3 Pp. M.), July 19, 26. 

Mr. Davidson’s two lectures (9 A. M.), August 2, 9.1 

Mr. Sanborn’s two lectures (3 P. M.), August 9, 16.! 

Mr. Emerson’s lecture (3 p. M.), August 2 (at the Second Parish vestry). 

Mr. H. G. O. Blake’s Reading from the Thoreau Manuscripts, August 6.! 

Dr. Bartol’s lecture (10 a. M.), August 16. 

The classes met at the Orchard House, except for Mr. Emerson’s lecture, Mr. 
Blake’s reading from Thoreau, and the four evening lectures (August 4, 9, 18, 16), 
which were given in the Second Parish vestry, on Walden Street. 

Mr. Alcott, dean of the faculty, opened the school on the morning of July 15 
with an address of welcome, and closed it on the evening of August 16 with a 
valedictory address. 

At the other times above noted, the persons named gave lectures, readings, or 
conversations on the following topics, occupying for each exercise a period of 
above two hours, on the average : — 

Lectures by Mr. A. Bronson Alcott: 1. Welcome, and plan of future conver- 
sations. 2. The Powers of the Person in the Descending Scale. 3. The same in 
the Ascending Scale. 4. Incarnation. 5. The Powers of Personality in Detail. 
6. The Origin of Evil. 7. The Lapse into Evil. 8. The Return from the Lapse 
(the Atonement). 9. Life Eternal. 10. Valedictory. 

Lectures by Prof. W. T. Harris: 1. How Philosophical Knowing differs from 
all other Forms of Knowing; the Five Intentions of the Mind. 2. The Discovery 
of the First Principle and its Relation to the Universe. 3. Fate and Freedom. 
4. The Conscious and Unconscious First Principle in Relation to Human Life. 


1 At7:30P. M. 
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5. The Personality of God. 6. The Immortality of the Soul. 7. Physiological 
Psychology. 8. The Method of Study of Speculative Philosophy. 9. Art, 
Religion, and Philosophy in Relation to each other and to Man. 10. The 
Dialectic. 

Lectures by Mrs. E. D. Cheney: 1. The general subject of Art. 2. Greek Art. 
8. Early Italian Art. 4. Italian Art. 5. Michael Angelo. 6. Spanish Art. 
7. German Art. 8. Albert Diirer. 9. French Art. 10. Contemporaneous Art. 

Lectures by Dr. H. K. Jones: 1. General Content of the Platonic Philosophy. 
2. The Apology of Socrates. 8. The Platonic Idea of Church and State. 4. The 
Immortality of the Soul. 5. Reminiscence as Related to the Preéxistence of the 
Soul. 6. Preéxistence. 7. The Human Body. 8. The Republic. 9. The Mate- 
rial Body. 10. Education. 

Lectures by Mr. D. A. Wasson: 1. Social Genesis and Texture. 2. The 
Nation. 38. Individualism asa Political Principle. 4. Public Obligation. 5. Sov- 
ereignty. 6. Absolutism Crowned and Uncrowned. 7. Representation. 8. Rights. 
9. The Making of Freedom. 10. The Political Spirit of ’76. 

Lectures by Prof. Benjamin Peirce: 1. Ideality in Science. 2. Cosmogony. 

By Mr. T. W. Higginson: i. The Birth of American Literature. 2. Literature 
in a Republic. 

By Mr. Thomas Davidson: 1. The History of Athens as Revealed in its Topog- 
raphy and Monuments. 2. The same, continued. 

By Mr. Emerson: 1. Memory. 

By Mr. Sanborn: 1. Social Science. 2. Philanthropy and Public Charities. 

By Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol: 1. Education. 

By Mr. H. G. O. Blake: 1. Selections from Thoreau’s Manuscripts. 

These subjects will give a general notion of the scope of the school in its first 
year. The courses of lectures (with exception of Mrs. Cheney’s, which were his- 
torical and biographical) were distinctly philosophical, while the single lectures 
and pairs were either literary or general in their character. The conversations 
accompanying or following the lectures took a wide range, and were carried on 
by the students, the faculty, and by invited guests, among whom may be specially 
named Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody and Mrs. R. W. Emerson, of Concord; Rev. Dr. 
Kidney, of Faribault, Minnesota; and Mr. R. G. Hazard, of Rhode Island. By the 
courtesy of certain families in Concord, evening conversations and receptions 
(eight in all), were given at the houses of Mr. Emerson, Mr. Edward Hoar, Miss 
Ripley, Mr. Fay Barrett, Mr. Edwin S. Barrett, Mr. R. N. Rice, Mr. Alcott, and 
Judge Hoar; thus testifying the hospitality of the town, and bringing the school 
into social relations with its people. 

The whole number of persons (students, invited guests, and visitors) who 
attended one or more sessions of the school was nearly four hundred, of whom 
about one-fourth were residents of Concord. Others came from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Louisiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Colorado, California, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
Twenty-eight course-tickets were issued, of which twenty-seven were used; about 
twenty complimentary course-tickets, of which perhaps fifteen were used; and 
about eleven hundred and fifty single tickets were issued and used. The average 
attendance of students was about forty; of students and faculty, about forty-five; 
but at Mr. Emerson’s lecture one hundred and sixty were present, and at several 
of the other sessions more than seventy. The receipts from fees and single 
tickets paid all the expenses of the school, without leaving a surplus; thus 
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showing that the scale of tuition and expense adopted was a reasonable one. 
This will therefore be continued in the coming year, as set forth in the circular 
above cited. 

The Concord Summer School will open for a second term on Monday, July 12, 
1880, at 9 a. M., and will continue five weeks. The lectures will be arranged 
in courses of five, in pairs, and by single lectures; and in each week there will be 
eleven. They will be given morning and evening, except Saturday evenings, on 
the six secular days, and, so far as can now be foreseen, will be arranged as 
follows : — 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, dean of the faculty, lectures on Mysticism. Mr. 
Alcott will also deliver the salutatory and valedictory, and will have general 
charge of the conversations of the school. 

Dr. H. K. Jones lectures on The Platonic Philosophy and on Platonism in its 
Relation to Modern Civilization. 

Prof. W. T. Harris lectures on Speculative Philosophy and on The History of 
Philosophy. 

Mr. D. A. Wasson lectures on The Philosophy of History. 

Rev. J. S. Kidney, D.D., lectures on The Philosophy of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime. 

Mr. Denton J. Snider lectures on Shakespeare. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn lectures on The Philosophy of Charity. 

The following ladies and gentlemen will deliver one or more lectures each 
during the continuance of the school. The subjects, so far as already known, 
are mentioned below : — 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney, on Color and American Art; Miss Anna C. Brackett, on 
The Philosophy of Teaching; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on Modern Society ; Mr. R. 
W. Emerson, Mr. H. G. O. Blake, Prof. B. Peirce, Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D., Rev. 
A. P. Peabody, D.D., Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D., Mr. John Albee, Mr. S. H. 
Emery, Jr., Mr. E. Mulford, and Mr. George H. Howison. 

A. Bronson ALcort, 
H. K. Jongs, 
W. T. Harris, 
S. H. Emery, Jr., director. 
F. B. SANBORN, secretary. 
For the Faculty of the Concord School. 
CONCORD, September 30, 1879. 


LESSING’S CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY. 


We have received the following : — 


QUESTIONS FOR A HISTORY OF LESSING’S “‘NATHAN,’? FOR HIS HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY, MAY, 1879. 


We earnestly beg, in the.interest of science, for a speedy answer, and that you 
will not take for granted as already known any circumstance, however apparently 
unimportant. 

. Is Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan”? known extensively in your country? 

2. Has “Nathan,” in the original text, been copied or pirated in your country? 
8. Accurate bibliographies of all the known copies and piracies. 

4. Has “Nathan” already often been translated? 

5. Into which language has it been translated? 


— 
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6. Exact bibliographies of all the known translations of ‘“‘ Nathan.” 

7. Has “Nathan” often been given in the theatres? 

8. Old and new play-bills, in the original or copy. The setting of the chief 
characters. How has the poem been abridged or enlarged? 

9. Other characteristics from the performance of ‘ Nathan.” 

10. Has “Nathan” had influence upon any poet in your country? Has 
‘* Nathan ”’ been imitated by any poet known to you? 

11. Exact bibliographies of “Nathan” which you know. 


Date: Name: 


This list of queries, in English, German, and French, with the original text of 
the friendly giver of the information, will form, in this way, interesting documents 
of the latest history of ‘‘ Nathan; ’’ wherefore, we beg that you will not lay them 
aside without consideration. Even the slightest curiosm about the Lessing litera- 
ture will be thankfully received. 

The remittance sous bande is sufficient. Address :— 

To the editors of the polyglot “Journal of Comparative Literature,” in Koloz- 
svdr, Hungary. 

Kotozsvsr, December 1, 1878. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


La PsycHotocit ALLEMANDE CONTEMPORAINE (Ecole expérimentale). Par Th. 
Rreot. Paris: Germer Baillitre. 1879. 


In this work M. Ribot has undertaken a task for which he is peculiarly well 
qualified, both by his sympathies and by his wonderful faculty of clear and concise 
exposition. Even more than in his book on English Psychology, he has thrown 
himself into his subject, putting himself forward as the champion of a cause which 
he believes to have right and justice on its side. Without attempting to add any- 
thing to what has been done by others, the author has produced a book that is at 
once opportune and of great practical utility. It is hardly to be regretted that he 
has so thoroughly identified himself with the writers of whom he treats as to be 
unconscious of their limitations; for what, at present, is most wanted is a clear con- 
ception of the method and results of the new experimental school of psychology, 
and this can be best given by one whose intense sympathy precludes adverse criti- 
cism. In due time, no doubt, we shall have a more critical estimate. 

In a rather vivacious preface, not in the very best of taste, M. Ribot deals some 
stout blows at the “‘ metaphysical” psychologists, who are told, in very plain terms 
indeed, that their method is essentially unsound and their results worthless. A 
bold contrast is drawn between psychology as it was and psychology as it is des- 
tined to be. The former is vitiated by its ‘“‘metaphysical”’ basis — by which M. 
Ribot means that it starts from the presupposition of the “Soul,” as a substance 
distinct from and independent of the body. The latter is free from all metaphysi- 
cal conceptions, and substitutes for the false contrast of two independent things 
the true notion of a “single phenomenon with a twofold aspect.” The former 
relies entirely upon introspection; the latter depends upon experiment and exact 
measurement, and hence its results, meagre although they as yet are, rest upon a 
solid basis of fact, and are not liable to be blown away by every new wind of doc- 
trine. So strongly is M. Ribot convinced of the stability of the new psychology 
that he converts the want of originality in its representatives into an argument in 
its favor. When a study has fairly entered upon its scientific stage, he contends, 
it bears less and less the impress of a single mind or of a single nation, and be- 
comes the common possession of all nations. Thus there seems to be a perfectly 
clear line of demarcation between the old psychology and the new, which, to the 
author’s mind, are contrasted as the dead and the living. The opposition, however, 
is not quite consistently maintained. The claim of complete freedom from “ meta- 
physical” presuppositions, which, in the first instance, is put forward as the distinc- 
tive mark of experimental psychology, is virtually retracted when it is somewhat 
grudgingly admitted that it is, ‘perhaps, a necessity inherent in all psychology, 
even experimental, to start from some metaphysical hypothesis.” So, also, the 
method of the new psychology is, after all, not that of external observation and 
experiment, but of combined external and internal observation. And this vacilla- 
tion is not merely verbal, but is really the index of a contradiction running through 
‘the whole reasoning of the school to which M. Ribot belongs. It is a matter of 
perpetual surprise to those who hold that psychology, in so far as it is a theory of 
human knowledge, necessarily presupposes metaphysic, and who yet reject the 
fiction of a “thinking thing” existing in complete isolation, to find all empiricists 
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assuming that a denial of the latter presupposition must of necessity carry with it 
a denial of the former. It is a matter of still greater surprise that those who osten- 
sibly banish the fiction of a separate ‘‘Soul”’ should reintroduce it again in admit- 
ting that pure inner observation is a separate source of knowledge. The fact that 
this is done indirectly proves that shutting one’s eyes to the metaphysical implica- 
tions of one’s system only leads to the substitution of unreasoned for reasoned 
metaphysic. 

From what has been said, the general character of M. Ribot’s work will be evi- 
dent. ‘‘Under the form of history,” as the author himself admits, ‘the aim is 
dogmatic.” The body of the work is occupied with a statemeat of the four topics 
that have mainly engrossed the attention of the experimental school of psychology 
in Germany —the theory of local signs, the origin of the notion of extension, the 
measurement of the quantity of sensation, and the determination of the duration 
of psychical acts. The rest of the volume is occupied with an account of the 
gradual way in which the latest results have been prepared for, and of the disputes 
on minor points within the experimental school itself. The pioneer of the new 
psychology was Herbart, who occupies a middle position between pure speculation 
and experimental psychology. His merit is to have shown that psychical acts are 
capable of quantitative measurement. The ethnographic school of psychologists, 
represented by Waitz, Lazarus, and Steinthal, although they differ widely in their 
method from Herbart, are yet able to claim him as master, on account of his view 
that psychology must remain incomplete so long as it views man simply as an 
isolated individual. These writers do not make experiments, and hence M. Ribot 
gives only the faintest outline of their philosophical creed. Still more superficial 
is the account of Beneke, who, in fact, is rather out of place in the pantheon of 
Experimental Psychologists, his chief claim to rank being that he fought bravely 
against @ priori theories at the moment of their triumph, and thus helped on the 
downfall of the speculative psychologists. So far, M. Ribot has only been skir- 
mishing. It is when he comes to treat of Lotze that he begins to warm up to his 
work, for Lotze is the originator of the well-known “local sign” theory — with 
which the readers of this JouRNAL are tolerably familiar, from the articles of Mr. 
Cabot and Prof. James—a theory accepted in a modified form by Helmholtz, 
Wundt, and the experimentalists generally. M. Ribot does not attempt to give a 
statement of Lotze’s comprehensive system as a whole, but practically limits himself 
to his theory of localsigns. In the next chapter, however, dealing with the so-called 
‘“nativistic”? and “empiristic’’ theories of the origin of Space, the author is thor- 
oughly at home, for the last taint of metaphysic, strongly marked even in Lotze, 
disappears, and we get down to a purely experimental basis. From this point on- 
ward, M. Ribot is at his best. The account of the two rival theories of extension — 
the one regarding the idea of extension as connate to the organism, and the other look- 
ing upon it as gradually acquired — is concise and lucid, and may be advantageously 
compared with Mr. Sully’s treatment of the same topic in Mind, No. X. Another 
chapter is devoted to a statement of the psycho-physical researches of Fechner, the 
clearest I have seen, and to a summary of the main objections to Fechner’s psycho- 
physical “‘law,”’ based upon that writer’s In Sachen der Psychophysik. Following 
Delbceuf, M. Ribot decides that the law is not psychological, but physical. Why, 
then, one naturally asks, should it be included in Psychology at all? M. Ribot 
gives three reasons: that the facts on which it is based are of exceptional interest 
to the psychologist; that it is a new proof of the relativity of knowledge; and 
that it shows, in regard to quantity, what had been already established in regard 
to quality, viz., that there is no equality or equivalence between qualities in the 
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object and states of consciousness in the subject. But it is no valid reason for in- 
cluding in a science facts that belong properly to another science, that the former 
uses them as data; nor can the other arguments be regarded as more than an ex- 
pression of the false dualism which sets subject and object opposite to each other, 
as complete, apart from any inner relation to each other. A long chapter is occu- 
pied with a statement of the topics treated of by Wundt in his Grundzuge der 
Physiologisehen Psychologie, sufficiently full to give an idea of the varied contents 
of that important work, but not full enough to absolve the student of psychology 
from the trouble of reading the original. Next follows an account of experiments 
on the duration of psychical acts, and a concluding chapter is devoted mainly to 
Horwicz and Brentano. 

No better introduction to experimental psychology could be put into the hands 
of the student than M. Ribot’s book, and the authors whose views he epitomizes 
may congratulate themselves on having secured a disciple so enthusiastic, and with 


so great a gift of popular statement. 
Joun Watson. 


La Scrence Potitique. Revue INTERNATIONALE. Paraissant, le ler de Chaque 
Mois, dirigée par le Professeur Emile Acollas, Ancien Professeur de Droit Civil 
Frangais a l’ Université de Berne; Membre de la Societé d’Economie Politique; 
de la Societé d’Anthropologie et de la Societé de Linguistique. (Sur notre 
drapeau est ecrit: ‘‘Emancipation par la Science; Justice et Liberté pour 
tous.”) Paris: Librairie A. Ghio, Palais Royal, Galerie d’Orléans, 1, 3, 5 et 7. 
Premiére Année. No. 6, Decembre, 1878, 4 No. 12, June, 1879. 

The following partial list of articles in the six numbers of this magazine will 
convey an idea of the scope of its discussions : — 

No. 6— By Emile Acollas, on the Principal Theories in the Science of Politics 
(Aristotle); by Dr. Louis Buechner, on the Physiological Nature and Social Des- 
tiny of Woman; by Jules Soury, on the History of Civilization; by Léon Cahun, 
on the Directing Classes; by C. Issaurat, on Primary Education at the Exposition. 

No. 7— By Emile Acollas, on the False Principle of the Separation of Powers; 
by Py y Margall, on the Federation; by J. Soury, on the History of Civilization 
and the Theory of Evolution; by A. S. Morin, on the Historians of Jesus. 

No. 8— By Emile Acollas, on Marriage; by Maria Deraismes, on the Philos- 
ophy of History. 

No. 10—By Professor Charles Schoebel, an Introduction to a Philosophical 
Catechism; by Dr. Paul Topinard, on The Human Brain: Its Evolution Through 
the Ages; by Mme. B. Gendre, on M. Taine and the Education of Woman. 

No. 11— By Gabriel de Mortillet, on The Origins of Man; by A. S. Morin, on 
The Latin Races. 

No. 12-— By Viollet-le-Duc, on Art in Paris; by J. Baissac, on The Age of God 
(i.e., the age in which a belief in God prevails). 


VERHANDLUNGEN DER PHILOSOPHISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT ZU BERLIN. Leipsig. 
By Ertcu Koscuny. 


The sixth number of these proceedings (1877) of the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin is devoted to a lecture, by Dr. Gustav Engel, ‘“‘On Empirical, Practical, 
and Philosophical Knowledge,” and an essay, by Dr. Adolf Lasson, on Prof. 
Harms’s recent work, ‘‘ Philosophy since the Time of Kant.” 

The seventh and eighth numbers (for 1878) give an essay, by Dr. v. Heyde- 
breck, on the ‘‘ Limits of Painting and Sculpture,” anda lecture, by Dr. Frederichs, 
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‘On the Conception of Religion, and on the Main Stages of Religious Develop- 
ment.”’ 

The ninth number (also for 1878) is devoted entii:ely to Dr. v. Kirchmann’s 
essay ‘‘ On Probability.” 

The tenth and eleventh numbers (1878) are devoted to Prof. Dr. Michelet’s 
‘History of the Philosophical Society at Berlin” (on the basis of a lecture deliv- 
ered by him before the society, at its session of the 26th of January, 1878.) 

The twelfth number (1879) contains a lecture of Privatdocent Dr. J. H. Witte 
(of the University of Bonn), on immediate perception (Anschaulichkeit) in the 
sensory, and the same in the thinking activity. It was delivered before the Philo- 
sophical Society, March 30, 1878. ANscHaAUEN—according to Jacob Grimm, 
=aspicere, contemplari, intueri—in English means to contemplate, to consider, 
to look upon, to behold, always with a sense of the immediate presence or objec- 
tivity of what is ‘‘intuited.”” [There is no word in German Philosophy which 
occasions more difficulty to translators. ] 

The thirteenth and fourteenth numbers (1879) are occupied with Dr. J. H. von 
Kirchmann’s review of E. von Hartmann’s Phenomenology of the Ethical Con- 
sciousness — Prolegomena to every future ethical system — delivered as a lecture, 
November 30, 1878, before the Philosophical Society; and with the discussion that 
followed the reading of the paper. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Voyace with Dgatu, AND OTHER Poems. By Adair Welcker. Oakland, 
Cal.: Strickland & Co. 1879. 


ADDENDA TO BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HyPER-SPACE AND Non-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY. 
By George Bruce Halstead. From the American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 
I., 1878, and Vol. II., 1879. 


Notes on THE First EneiisH Evcirp. By same author, and from the same 
periodical. 


GromETRY, OLD anD New; its Problems and Principles. A paper by B. Gratz 
Brown. St. Louis: 1879. 


Tue Divine AUTHORITY OF THE BrBte. A sermon preached before the Synod 
of Perth and Stirling, at Perth, October 15, 1878, by the Rev. George Mure 
Smith. Stirling, Scotland. 


La PHILosopHIE Pour Tous. Organe Prouhdonien Revue Philosophique, Lit- 
téraire et Scientifique. Directeur: Decandin Labessee. Années 1876 et 1877. 
Paris, 9 Rue Taranne. 1878. 


Our Lasor Dirricutties. The cause and the way out; including the paper on 
the displacement of labor by improvements in machinery, by W. Godwin 
Moody. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1878. 


In THE MattTer oF CERTAIN BapLy-TREATED Mo.tiusxks. By Robert E. C. 
Stearns. Read before the California Academy of Sciences, April 21, 1879. 


Symptoms oF DrecLinE in Races. The Chancellor’s Prize Essay, read in the 
Theatre, Oxford, June 27, 1878, by George Spencer Bower, B.A. Oxford: 
1878. 
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PROLEGOMENI ALLA MoODERNA PsicoGENIA. Memoria di Pietro Siciliani, Profes- 
sore di Filosofia Teoretica e Incaricato dell’ Insegnamento d’ Antropologia e 
Pedagogia nella R. Universita di Bologna. Estratto dalla Serie III..Tomo IX. 
delle Memorie dell’ Accademia delle Scienze dell Istituto di Bologna. Un bel 
volume di pagine 112 carta di registro in quarto grande, prezzo L. ital. 4. (This 
work is announced by Nicola Zanichelli, Kditore. Bologna: 1878.) 


PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL JURISPRUDENCE. By William O. Bateman, Esq. St. 
Louis. G. I. Jones & Co.: 1878. 


THE Knrevtinc Nun. Suggested by the painting ‘Awakened Thoughts,” by 
H. C. Ives, Washington University. By Lyman Whitney Allen. Reprinted 
from ‘The Western,” May-June. 1878. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED ON INSTALLATION OF Rev. C. C. STRATTON, AS PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE Paciric, JUNE 5, 1878. Containing also 
the Baccalaureate sermon by Prof. A. J. Nelson. San Francisco: p Be 
Winterburn & Co. 1878. 


En Sy@_ eFTER Dapen. J. L. Heibergs Dram af samma namn granskad af 
F. I. v. Oosterzee. Theol. Dir. 2 och Prof. R. N. O. . Oecfversaettning 
fran Hollaendskan af C. L. H. Forslind. Koeping, 1871: J. F. Saefberg. 


PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD GOVERN IN THE FRAMING oF Tax-Laws. A paper 
read before the American Social Science Association at Cincinnati, April 22, 
1878. By Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D. St. Louis: G. IL. Jones & Co. 1878. 


Economic TREE-PLANtTING. By B. G. Northrop, LL.D. New York: The Orange 
Judd Company. 1878. 


Tue Liapiiiry oF RAILWAY COMPANIES FOR REMOTE Fires. Proximate and 
Remote cause. Second edition, with introductory letter by Rowland G. Hazard. 
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